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11.—JOHN 


Or all human attributes genius is the most truly 
imperial. In whatever combinations it may be 
found—to the illumination of whatever topic, 
and the celebration of whatever pursuit it may 
be dedicated—whether it impart splendour to the 
humble, or absorb in its vaster glory the pride of 
the exalted, it is clothed in royal robes, and carries 


with it the evidences of that absolute authority | 


with which it has been by Heaven invested. Im- 
parted, rather than created, by God, it is too self- 
conscious to conceal itselt,-and too noble to make 


itself ridiculous by ostentation. The circumstances | 


of life, however tragical, can never break, they 
can only illustrate its power. In every sphere 
itisits divine province to command, not to obey. 
Its majesty, being, neither borrowed nor assumed, 
but self-contained, is essential, supreme, and ever- 
lasting. If any laws exist to which it owes its 
homage, they are unseen, and are too subtle in 
their essence, and too sublime in thcir workings, 
to be confounded with those forces by which 
human experience and human action are ordinarily 
controlled—they rule a the subject rather than 
over it. Should genius, therefore, be encumbered 
by no practical responsibilities, other than those 
which it owes itself to the Great Spirit, it will, 
nevertheless, accomplish a mission more sacred 
than any which mere conscientiousness could 
enable a man to sustain, and far more glorious 
than any to which mere ambition would prompt 
aman to aspire; whilst, if its possessor should 
have immediate professional duties to discharge, 
it at once relieves the labour, and magnifies the 
virtue of their performance. 

The most striking instance of the unlimited 
dominion of genius over the life and character of 
the man by whom it is possessed, may, perhaps, 
be found in the fact that it has been seen in 
cllowship with every form of religious opinion. 
Nothing is so enthralling over the imagination, 
the reason, the heart, the actions of a man, as the 
teligious convictions which he entertains. The 
rime characteristic of his faith gives a tinge and 
‘texture to his whole being. Nothing would so 
"00 ruin an empire as the prevalence of a system 
{religion adverse to its main interests and in- 
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clinations. A theology of gloomy dread would 
sap the courage of any people; or, by breeding 
an impious and defiant recklessness, convert its 
courage into the ferocity of despair. A religion 
of soft sentimentalisms, and unmitigated amiability 
(such as some modern preachers would have us 
believe Christianity to be), would, in time, ener- 
vate, enfeeble, and degrade a race even of heroes. 
A brave nation cannot live on solutions of sugar. 
But it is the peculiar office of genius to make 
a baneful dogma innocent by virtue of its own 
excellence, or else, by the energy of its higher 
revelations, utterly to explode it. Not only has 
it made poverty illustrious, and opulence, by com- 
parison, contemptible; not only has it made weak- 
ness mighty, and power generous; not only has 
it inspired the warrior in battle, and given majesty 
to the repose of the victor; not only has it 
‘soothed the savage breast,’’ by its charms of 
song, and made the haunts of affliction radiant with 
its heavenly light (thus sowing the clements of 
a noble equality among men, as members of 
society), but it has triumphed over the bondage 
of sacred creeds, and, by relieving the conscience 
from terror, or the understanding from folly, has 
given to the world its immutable pledge of the 
equality of men, as the children of God. No sect 
has been barren of its immunities. Like an angel 
sent to bless mankind, it has gone from com- 
munity to community, smiling an ineffable bene- 
diction onallin turn. It has proved its superiority 
over superstition; for what iconoclastic exploit 
may not be ascribed to its prowess? It has 
proclaimed its empire over prejudice; for what 
doctrine of confirmed orthodoxy has it not some- 
time attacked, and what heresy that synods and 
traditions have pronounced damnable, has it not 
sometime defended? The cold ceremonies of a 
vain formalism have glowed with a strange vivacity 
when it has performed them, and it has made 
the ravings of fanaticism pregnant with supernal 
wisdom. The poetry of sacred symbols it has 
sung; and to the profoundest mysteries it has given 
significance and simplicity all divine. When 
barbarism would have left piety a repulsive and 
disgusting thing, it has changed its cruelties into 
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heroism, und its blasphemies into worship; when | we have combined together. Literature without 
civilization would have trained it to a heartless! genius is dull; without devotion it would |e 
and imbecile refinement, it has stirred it to a| an embodied and elaborated hypocrisy. When the 
glorious zeal, and inflamed it with a magnificent | soul, originally endowed with the scarcest and 
enthusiasm. It has, therefore, been at once the! the richest of all qualifications, is dedicated in 
reforming and the conserying clement in the) adoring love to God, and to prove the integrity 
religious life of the world. It has counteracted|of its worship would contribute at once its 
what would have proved injurious if unopposed, grand intellectual energies and its profound spiri- 
and has promptly destroyed what could exist no | tual peace as a willing service to humanity— 
longer without danger. When corruption has!then we have a man whose name shall be « 
grown shameless, and bigotry has become ficrce, centre of attraction to the whole community of 
it has held up the one to scorn, and handed over’ the good; whose voice shall address the univers: 
the other to appropriate condemnation, and over | congregation in strains at once more mighty and 
both it has cast the oblivion of its glory. Faith! more sweet than mere pulpit orators know how 
has always co-operated with genius in these its to employ; and whose memory shall serve as 
grandest occupations, but faith of itself is publicly | beacon-light to the disciples of every creed through 
weak. Luther was preceded by many small| many generations. The preacher can but speak 
martyrs ; it required his stalwart genius to achieve | to a few people, for a short time, and on a con- 
the Reformation. Men of genius are the mis- | tracted topic; the man of genius, who is also a 
sionaries of progress, and the prophets of brotherv-| man of God, and who embodies in poetry, in 
hood. Because every sect has had them, we may _philosophy, or in song, the raptures of his mind, 
be sure that the quality which has given them | instructs and edifies the world. The ‘Old Hun- 
distinction is a higher thing than the opinions} dredth Psalm” has done more to confirm the faith 
which have brought them fellowship; and that, | and console the sorrows of the devout than all the 
by its plastic and undecaying power, truth will | volumes of heavy exegesis that were ever penned, 
yet be imprinted on the portals of the one uni-| And any man who shail catch a new glimpse 
versal temple. For, if genius be thus the life-|of God, of truth, of destiny, and tell the 
power of the world, wherever it is seen it should| world what he hath seen, shall cause more joy, 
receive admiration; and it may be seen every-}and administer more instruction than can be com- 
where. The Catholic cannot claim it exclusively | passed by the diligence of a hundred pastors or 
for himself, neither can the Protestant. It has/the mere learning of a thousand critics. Expo- 
spoken in a louder tone than the thunders of the} sition, if wisely done, is invaluable; but the 
Vatican from the valleys of Switzerland, and has | world demands, at least once in a century, a new 
sent forth from the studio of an English poet} apocalypse of heavenly glory. This it is the 
sweeter music than the service of the cathedral. | office of genius to supply. 
It has indulged its divine contemplations in the} The spiritual function of genius being thus 
silence of the cloister, and chaunted its praisc}important, we may accept its supremacy over 
amid the boisterous turmoil of revolution. Ithas|dogmatic conviction and sectarian partialities as 
given sanctity to the ‘‘dim religious light” of}a most merciful arrangement. If this mystic 
Rome, and wisdom to the restless speculations of} faculty could be enslaved by faith (we use the 
Greece. It has its monuments in every ancicnt | word in its more secular signification) its energies 
mythology, and will build them with cvery modern | could only be devoted to the consolidation of stu- 
faith. Genius has a thousand times divided the} pendous prejudices, and the aggravation of evils 
church to save it from death; it will once re-| already all but incurable. But when it rises to 
concile the churches that the true life may be} reign over prejudice, it governs not to strengthen 
realized by all the world. but to subdue; when it appears amid the debris 
It must be remembered that we speak now of! of ecclesiastical corruption, 1t does not merely dis- 
genius in the combinations specified in the title|}turb it (which would be only to double the 
of this paper. In the abstract, genius may be a/ nuisance) but it sweeps it away. Milton has 
hallowed thing. Its influences are essentially and} done more !for Puritanism than all its martyrs; 
universally good. It may be depraved in its ap-| they have made their own consistency famous, 
plications and purposes, but in itself it is sacred,,; he has brought honour to the principles they 
purifying, and divine. And in its lowest degra-| attested with their blood. Protestantism is much 
dation it shows a glory that vindicates it from) given to rave against Rome; its condemnations 
the dishonour of its prostiitulions. It is itself so | often pause to give place to a reverential panegy™< 
incorruptible a thing that the judicial censures;on the genius of Pascal. We fecl that we cannot 
of the world fall ever on the man who, having | despise a society which has had so good and great 4 
its power, can be guilty of the double baseness|member. It is as though God would silence our 
of abusing it. Yet, though thus inherently holy, | scorn, by showing, even there, His radiant visage. 
it would be unsafe to ascribe to it that lofty mis-} Why do we dwell on this theme? Not t 
sion we have defined aboye, without carefully} serve a sectarian purpose, assuredly, although 1 
securing for it the support of a conscience free|does so happen that the great names we have 
from guile, and a heart full of devotion, as well | selected for criticism and eulogy both belonged to 
‘as an intellect well-cultured and usefully active.|the same denomination. It 1s a fact that te 
We cannot revere as the instrument of public} Baptists have been not less persecuted, and evel 
spiritual improvenient any one of the three things | more despised than any other of the many sects 
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of evangelical Nonconformists. With this 
we have nothing more to do now, 
those who are still superciliously bigoted enough | 
to rejoice over it, that, at least in recent days, 
the Christian church has gathered some of its 
brightest laurels from the soil which tiey have 
watered. ‘To our mind it is not a little remark- | 
able that so rich a cluster of names can be found, 
within so limited a period, among the annals of a 
body so slighted by public opinion. Andrew 
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fact'of this that he acquired the habit ef looking 


right hand side of the ‘‘ meeting” 
where they were seated. At Newcastle he re- 
mained only three months. His next eng: igement 
was at Swift's Alley, Dublin, during “the con- 
tinuation of which he engaged in violent demo- 
cratic agitations, which exposed him to some 
and adungeon. It was 


whilst in Ireland that he resolved on the form 


jand character of his first literary experiments. 


Fuller, for whom, it must be confessed, the highest | Here also he renounced his belief in the doctrine 
qualities of mind cannot be claimed, by the so-| of eternal punishments, and wavered on the bor- 


bricty, deliberateness, extraordinary candour, 


clearness, and, above 


sidered the father of modern evangelical theology 
The severities of strict Calvinism on the one hand, 
and the less logical but more humane views 
taught by Baxter on the other, were by him in- 
geniously if not consistently balanced. ‘Then, 
whilst partizans have over-estimated, it would be 
hard to respect too highly, the services, both to 
learning and to humanity, rendered by the la- 
borious Dr. Carey, the father of ‘ Foreign 
Missions.”’ ‘Three months ago we gave our tes- 
timony of honest reverence to the memory of one 
of the most celebrated masters of pulpit cloquence ; 
and now, With an admiration as unreserved, and 
a discrimination as conscientious, we propose to 
review the life and character of one of the 
clearest, serenest, and strongest thinkers modern 
times have produced. Again, we say, it would 
be insolent folly to charge us with a sectarian 
purpose in undertaking this “ labour of love ;” 
our object is far higher and purer than this. 
We desire (no superfluous experiment even in 


these duys) to illustrate the sublime catholicity of 


consecrated genius. 

It may not be out of place very rapidly to 
summarise chief incidents of this peculiar 
man’s life, the facts of which are by no means 
too notorious. We propose to devote to this 
purpose one short paragraph. 

John Foster was born at a small farm-house 
situate in the parish of Halifax, on the 17th ot 
September, 1770. His parents were distinguished 
for eccentric thoughtfulness and shrewd intel- 
ligence, and he inherited their peculiarities. 
“Old-fashioned,” eyen when a child, he had, be- 
fore he was twelve years of age, “a pt Linful 
sense of an awkward but entire. indiv iduality.”’ 
Reserved and taciturn, he found no genial com- 
panionships, and his solitude was painfully ani- 
mated by strange reveries and terrible contem- 
lations, Ile began early to assist his parents in 
weaving; but his mind would wander from his 
occupation, and he frequently got into the bad 
books of his employer. He studied for three 
years under Dr. Faweett, at Brearley Hall; from 
which place he removed to the Baptist College, 
Bristol, soon after Robert Hall had ceased to be 
classical tutor of that institution. Here he re- 
mained only one year, and shortly settled as 
minister to a small congregation at Neweastle-on- 
Tyne. Of his auditors, only a very few could 
appreciate his sermons; and he was so conscious 


all, the rich, pious simplicity | tion, he never administered, nor 
of his discussions, has entitled himeelf to be con- | witnessed the ceremony of imme rsion. 
|on ecclesiastical matters became contemptuously 





Though a Baptist by assocla- 
(in mature life ) 
Ilis views 


ders of Arianism. 


lax. ‘I have long felt,” he says, ‘‘an utter 


loathing of what bears the general denomination 
of the church, with all its parties, contests, dis- 
graces, or honours. My wish would be little less 
than the dissolution of ‘all church institutions, of 
all orders and shapes; that re/:gion might be set 
free, as a grand spiritual and moral element, no 
longer clogged, perverted, prostituted, by corpo- 
ration forms and principles.” He removed to 
Chichester in 1797, where he laboured without 
being appreciated, and therefore without success 
for two years and a half. In 1799 he took up 
his residence with the Rev. J. Hughes,* at Bat- 
tersea, where he acted as a sort of voluntary 
missionary around the metropolis, and where he 
endeavoured to instruct twenty-one black boys 
brought over from Sierra Leone! He was in 
later years variously occupied as preacher and 
writer, and fin: ily removed to the beautiful village 
of Stapleton, near Bristol, where he passed his 
time in regular labours for the press (chiefly for 
the Kelectic Review) , inselect but very honourable 
and warmly attached friendships, and in such 
public ministrations as might offer. In May, 
1808, he married Miss Maria Snooke, the lady to 
whom the ‘‘ Essays’’ were originally addressed. 
About the beginning of 1843 he had several 
attacks of indisposition ; in September of the 
same year he took to his room. At about six 
o’clock on Sunday morning, October 15, a faithful 
and long trusted domestic entered his chamber 
and found him dead, with his arms extended, and 
his countenance tranquil, as if in pleasant repose. 

No two names are more frequently associated 
together than those of Robert Hall and John 
Foster. In certain circles, where their literary 
remains are more familiarly known, and where 
the reminiscences of their accomplishments and 
their picty are more fondly cherished, they are 
but seldom spoken of apart. This may be, per- 
haps, accounted for by the fact that they were 
contemporaries ; that they laboured in the same 
cause; that for a considerable period they were 
near neighbours; and that they were intimate 
and dear companions. It is interesting to con- 
ceive of two such men dwelling in close and 
friendly fellowship; and the lot of those whose 
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516 GENIUS, 
privilege it was frequently to entertain them, may 
be innocently envied. The brilliant conversationa! 
powers of the one, and the sober, ponderous, but 
eyer interesting and attractive calculations of the 
other—both distinguished for their intelligence, 
devotion, benevolence, and mutual admiration— 
would constitute such a concert of mingled wit, 
wisdom, and worship as any of us would be gl ad | 
to listen to. And yet these two men were essen- | 
tially dissimilar in constitutional faculty, in modes | 
of thought, and in prevailing disposition. If they | 
are associated together, it is rather by way of 
antithesis than comparison. Mr. Hall had ima- 
gination, sohad Mr. Foster; the one, however, re- 
velled inremote speculations; wandered grandly in 
the grand unseen ; drew picturesof heaven and por- 
traits of God: the other was more minutely poctic ; 
picked up a flower and traced its history; sought 
the shelter of a great old oak, and dreamed ove 
all that had happened on the spot encompassed by 
its sombre shade; would conceive a long history, 
of which a groan ‘would be the suggestive circum- 
stance and the central chapter. Mr. Hall’s mind 
ran naturally into elaboration; Mr. Foster’s into 
comprehensive analysis. While the orator would 
celebrate the wonders of the universe, the essayist | 
would investigate one of its commonest and most | 
trifling objects. The former was at home in the | 
vast; the latter in the minute. The adoration of | 
the one was caught by gencral effects; 
the other was arrested by contributory features. 
Whilst Mr. Ifall would descant with elated ease 


on a topic, Mr. Foster would gravely take it to 


pieces. The majesty of the panegyrist in the one 


case, was supplemented with the discrimination of 


the expositor in the other. This dissimilarity, 
however, would be the prine}] val charm of their 
society. The impetuosity of the one side would 
be suitably checked by the sobriety of the oppo- 
site; and the entire respect by which the great 
souls were bound together, would save the con- 
versation from acrimony or 
the unusual abilities of both would 
enhance its fascination and its instructiveness. 
Mr. Hall was undoubtedly more rapid, versatile, 
and magnificent than his friend; but Mr. 
we can imagine, would put in ever and anon 


words of wondrous import, and immense practical | 


suggestiveness, which the intelligent listener 
would ponder over, whilst the more glowing talker 
on the other side of the fire-place would be pro- 
nouncing upon it a superb culogy, or meeting it 
with a splendid refutation. Neither Mr. Foster 
nor Mr. Hall aspired to the questionable reputa- 
tion of being irresistibly great in monologue; but 
we have no doubt Mr. Hall would (in more 
senses than one), be 
the two. Words would flow trom his lips like a 
stream of meridian light and glory. Wisdom 
would drop from Mr. Foster in thoughts and 
fancies, 
stars with spaces of unembodied reflection between 
them. How seldom can we get the gorgeousness 


oft such a day, and the sacred splendour of such a | 
star responding to sunbeam, 


night at one vision ; 


anit sunbeam responding to star; 


that of 


impatience; whilst | 
unite to 


| 
Foster, | 


the more absorbing talker of 


bright, profound, and innumerable—tike | 


grand inter- | 
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of heavenly light; contests of greatness 


changes 
; alternations of glory with- 


without any jealousy 
out any eclipse! 
We have said that Mr. Foster’s imagination 
was chicily distinguishe d for the quickness with 
'which he detected, and the kecnness with which 
he relished, the striking details of the objects on 
which his mind rested. We would not be sup- 
| pose “1 to insinuate that it was, therefore, beneath 
the stupendous and the vast. There was nothing 
in heayen or on earth which he could not adore, 
if it were venerable; and the devotedness of his 
spirit was fully equalled by the capacity of his 
faney. He was accurately desc ‘ribing his earlier 
‘experience when he wrote, in his beautiful “ Bs- 
say on the Epithet, Romantic :”’— The tendency 
to ‘this species of romance may be caused, or may 
be greatly augmented, by an exclusive taste for 


| . . 
r| what is grand, a discase to which some few minds 


are subject. All the images in their intellectual 
scene must be colossal and mountainous. They are 
constantly secking what is animated into heroies, 
what is expanded into immensity, what is elevated 
above the stars. But for great empires, great 
battles, great enterprises, great convulsions, great 
geniuses, great rivers, great temples, there would 
be nothing worth naming in this part of the erca- 
tion.” The pecuharity ‘of his own imagination, 
however, was, that he did not merely recognize 
the outside proportions of great things, but caught 
the finer elements which contributed to the gene- 
ral effect, and penetrated into the inner soul of 
that which only served to excite a giddy asto- 
nishment in most persons. Far from mechanical 
in his taste, he was eminently sagacious, parti- 
cular, and profound in his observations. He 
soared aloft often enough; sealed the sky, and 
gazed out upon the eternal; but he did not remain 
stupified by the awful unlimitedness and dazzling 
grandeur of the scene; he counted the pillars, 
‘measured the throne, enumerated the population, 
discovered the occupations, and guessed the ex- 
periences of the kingdom on which his speculations 
were intent; and when he spake of his vision, it 
-was with the clearness of information as well as 
with the solemnity of worship. And he was not 
obliged thus to ascend above the visible and the 
‘mortal for the indulgence of his capacious and 
active power. In things that others deemed 
trivial, he saw the greatness which could over- 
awe, and the beauty which could captivate. If 
he lived in the immense, it was because nothing 
to him was small. A dew- drop was a world; and 
the experience of a fly he could not dissociate 
from the history of the universe. Passages of 
providence which the common reader would flip- 
plantly skip over, caused him adoring musings; 
tor were they not extracts from the records of 
eternity? How natural was it that he should be 
thus qualified, his habits being what they were! 
And how natural that his habits should be what 
they were, constituted ashe was! Writing trom 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, he says :— 
I often walk 
| horses and cows, and birds and grass; 
where 1 observe the motions of the tide, the 
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wind, or, if 'tis evening, the moon and stars reflected in 
the water. When inclined to read, I am amply furnished 
with books. When Iam in the habit of musing, I can 
shut myself in my solitary chamber, and walk over the 


floor, throw myself in a chair, or recline on a table; or if 


J would dream, I can extend myself on the bed. When 
the day is fled, I lie down in the bosom of night, and 


spot which does not contain something whichmay 


at once astonish and instruct the mind. 


sleep soundly till another arrives ; then I wake solitary | 
and still; I either rise to look at my watch, andthen lay 


or. ....+ + ina magic reverie behold the varied scenes 
of life, and poise myself on the wings of visionary con- 
templation over the shaded regions of futurity...... 
Such, my friend, are the situation and the train in which 
I pass life away. 


It is possible that some of our readers are say- 
ing to themselves: ‘‘Oh, there is nothing at all 
remarkable in this. Thousands thus muse. Thou- 
sands walk in the fields and by the river; retire 
into solitude when they are weary; dream when 
they can think no longer ; sleep when night comes; 
and stare at the sky, “harbouring silly fancies the 
while in the morning.” True; but the question 
is, with what eyes do they look on grass, and 
beast, and wave, and tree?) With what children 
of the imagination do they people their solitude ? 


Of these, John Foster was one of the most suc- 
cessful, and deserves to be one of the most illus- 
trious. In all his walks he found new scenes; in 
all his thoughts new truth. He could not hear 
the chirp of a bird, the squeak of a mouse, the 


myself awhile on the bed looking at the morning skies, | roar of a lion, or the terrible explosion of a thun- 


der-cloud, without pausing to reflect on what 


caused the mysterious sound, and what it signi- 
fied. When a flower droope dhe felt s: ad; when 


a star twinkled he was happy; when the sun was 





| . " . 
setting he felt as proud, as opulent, and as im- 


partial as the great monarch of the sky. When 
a spider caught a fly in its web, he experienced 
a revulsion kindred with that which was occa- 
sioned by the barbarities of despotism or the hor- 
rors of war. In short, he felt, as we all should 
feel, that God had made nothing in vain; that the 
life which circulated through all this universe was 
one complete and indissoluble thing; that, there- 
fore, life was sacred; that every line in nature 
was a stroke of beauty, and every particle a mo- 
nument of wisdom; that a glory worthy of God 


Are the companions of their isolation wooden toys | belonged to all created things, and that they 
painted to please their infantile minds; or are | should be esteemed with a reverence worthy of the 
they sons of God, come te honour, inst1 uct, and | God who made them; that responsibility was a 


sanctify the godly soul? Do they read sermons 
in the stones they ‘pick up? Do they hear music 
made by the happy spheres in that silence they 
observe? Do they dream out the poetry of the 
universe in those darkened hours of meditation 
they steal from time? Dothey sce splendour in- 
effable in those morning skies on which they 
gaze? And when they ‘ poise themselves on the 
wings of visionary contemplation,” are they as 


ngels wise and holy, or as geese who fly awk- | 


wardly and cackle stupidly, : and are ¢ good only for 
sportsmen to make game of? J): shaw ! These 
thousands of whom you speak can never really 





meditate, because their souls are shallow. They | 


stare, and wander, and dream, _ because their 
vision is too dull to detect beauty, and their hearts 
are too hard to be moved by any strong or gencrous 
emotions. ‘*They have cyes, but they see not: 

s have they, but they licar not.” If they take 
the book of nature into their hands, they hold it 
upside down, and soil its fair pages with their 
unclean fingers. Their meditations are vanity ; 
and with all their studies they learn nothing. In- 


real, unceasing, and ‘universal attribute of life ; 
and, finally, that the power to think, to love, to 
pray, to act, to rule, was a dreadful possession, the 
multiform abuses of whose sanctity should awaken 
the profound remorse of men, and the common 
depreciation of whose privileges covered his own 
most sensitive spirit with a gloom almost as dark 
as despair! How few observe thus keenly! how 
very few yicld to emotions so just, even when 
they thus observe! In these respects, at least, 
John Foster was “ one of a thousand.” 
Observation is the best aid to reflection. The 
question of ‘ innate ideas’? may be safely left to 
the metaphysicians; the fact that all natural 
phenomena are infinitely suggestive, even the 
metaphysicians will not dispute. It is impossible 


‘foran intelligent being to look on nature or on 


life without thinking. Astonishment will lead 
to curiosity ; curiosity will dictate endless formal 


speculations; and speculations will end in what 


originated them—profound astonishment. Re- 


flectiveness may lead to observation ; observation 


deed, there is no character so seldom to be mct , 


with as the man of observation. There are plenty 


Who take passing glimpses of the superficies of 


objects, and who exclaim, ‘ Good lawk-us-heart | 
alive!" at any unusual phenomenon; but the 


intent and intelligent observer sees mystery in 
the commonest things 


>”) 


and will comprehend the 


most mysterious; finds fulness In vacancy and | s 


vastness in atoms; considers the crawl of a worm 
to be a marvel of ingenuity, and the arrogance of 
amonarch a ridiculous blunder. He follows the 
windings of every curve, and hears wisdom in 
every sound. ‘To him there is no monotony, no 
lusignificance,. no nonentity. Space is as sub- 
stantial as matter: a daisy as wonderful as the 


sun. Everything has a meaning, and there is no | 


must lead to retlectiveness. In the case of John 
Foster, the intluence was reciprocal, and, there- 
fore, was doubly strong. A constitutional ten- 
dency led to the ‘h: ibit ; the habit fostered a con- 
stitutional tende ney. When very young, he was 
notorious for the constancy and absorbedness of 
his musings. These led him out into the great 
field of nature. There he found everything to 
satisfy his passion for meditation. A somewhat 
amusing instance of the force of his solitary 
thoughts, and of the necessity of practical obser- 
vation to settle and content them, may be ga- 
thered from his biography. When as yet only a 
young man, whilst on a visit to his parents, he 


suddenly quitted the house, and started off ina 
heavy shower to look at a waterfall in the neigh- 


bourhood, of which he had often heard; and on 
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his return he exclaimed, ‘‘I now understand the 
thing, and have got some ideas on the subject with 
which I should not like to part.” It scems to us 
that in this simple incident we have a key to the 
character of his mind, and an explanation of his 
whole literary and public life. He could not hear 
what others said without interest; he could not 
know that there was anything which he had not 
seen, which he could see, and which was worth 
seeing, but he would run to look at it: and 
when he got near, he did not merely glance at it, 
but he inspected it, he comprehended it, and from | 
it he gathered tdeas, the value and satisfaction of | 
which he himself entirely appreciated. He would | 
understand even a waterfall; and from the spray | 
and the foam it made in the stream, from the 


mystic melody of its constant murmur, from | 
the sunbeams that quivered on its surface, as on 
the surface of a moving mirror, or from the sur- 
rounding scenery which it adorned, he would get | 
tdeas. More than vague impressions were made 
upon his soul by all these things. They were 
so many forms of intelligence ; they had the sig- | 
nificance of books, and the dearness of friends to 
him ; and he could not leave them till he compre- | 
hended them. And so it was with everything 
which came before his eye. His writings, there-_ 
fore, are rather like descriptions of life and records | 
of experience, than mere theories of social systems, | 
or balances of opposing erecds. He saw, he| 
thought on what he saw; and he has given to 
the world the results of his observations, in the 
consistency, decfiniteness, and fulness of the 
reflections they suggested. He was a medi- 
tator. We have spoken of his imagination. In 
truth, however, he made but a subordinate use of 
this faculty. It served him in his ¢nterpretation | 
of what he heheld, but he beheld so much, | 
and with such reverential interest, that he had | 
neither the opportunity nor the necessity of | 
attempting new creations. 'To him the universe | 
was infinite in its compass, and was crowded | 
with objects. It had no limits and no vacancies, | 
To know what it was and what it contained, | 
was to know all things. His imagination was | 
but the servant of his curiosity—his curiosity 
was but the agent of his knowledge — his 
knowledge was but the minister of his awe. If 
to form ideal systems, and to elaborate original 
theories of science and of life, constitute the 
plulosopher, he certainly could not lay claim to} 
that character. If to invest nature with a robe | 
she never wears, and to attribute to her meanings | 
she does not convey constitute the poet, certainly | 
he was no poet. He was neither philosopher nor | 
poet. He was too practical for the latter, and too | 
spiritual for the former. He read phenomena, | 
but he plainly read them, neither reducing them 
to the requirements of a system he had himsclf 
invented, nor expanding them to proportions they 
would not naturally support. He was too much | 
of a poet to be a philosopher; and too much of a/| 
philosopher ever to be a poet. The philosopher | 





interprets nature and life by the faculty of the | 
understanding; the poet by the faculty of the 
imagination. 


Foster saw nature as it was. and 


is included. 
! . . 
though the universe be his theme. 


| subjectivity. 
'dividuality. But he did not absorb the universe, 


‘up in his heart what it told him. 
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‘he would speak of it only as he found it. As far 


as he comprehended it, he was clear; when it 
became mysterious he confessed the mystery in 
words of adoration. Therefore, he supplemented 
nature with no suppositions, either of fancy or of 
mechanical inference. He consolidated his rap- 
tures by intelligence, and illuminated his intelli- 
gence by fine reflection. The arrogance of the 
understanding and of the imagination, he equally 
checked; he sought to Anow, and when he knew, 
he felt accordingly. He knew much; and he felt 
deeply. The philosopher has no individuality of 
his cwn. He sees nature apart from himself. It 
it all objective. With the poet, it is just the 
contrary. He has a life vast, ramified, glorious 
as the life he sees all around him. He knows 


nothing but himself; and in himself all he knows 


Experience is his inspiration, even 
Here all is 
subjective. Foster felt the burden of immense 

He was conscious of profound in- 
so to speak ; he conversed with it, and treasured 
It was to him 


as a friend with whom he had communion. It 


-honoured him with many confidences, “for the 


secret of the Lord is with them that fear him.” 
He realized a true love and sympathy from its 
mighty soul. His emotions were very deep as he 
held his high spiritual fellowship; but it wasa 
fellowship, not a solitude. There was a being, 


power, a stupendous system, outside himsclf, and 


on this he gazed; with this he conversed; in 
silence he spake unto it; in silence he heard its 
sombre and its grand responses. It was not a 
mere self-worship, that strange, pensive, absorbed 
life of his; but a true worship of the Infinite of 
which he was buf a portion; but of which he 
was a portion; a worship, however, so true that 
it brought actual power, and peace, and wonder- 
ing, trembling, aspiring enjoyment to his heart. 

Mr. Foster’s observations of human nature 
were as constant and as keen as his observations 
of “inanimate” nature (to use a very stupid and 
incorrect phrase). He saw into the hearts of 
men. He read the history of his race, with a 
fearful application of its lessons. The deceit and 
ferocity, and selfishness of this world—oh, it was 
no foreign, remote, indifferent thing to him! 
And he saw it all around him. He found it 
within himself. The picture was very dark: 
Groans and sighs, and oaths of fierce malevolence, 


‘and shouts of horrid blasphemy—tears where 


there was no remorse, shame where no pity, dis- 
tress where no sympathy, prayers where no faith, 
persecutions where no zeal, anathemas where 00 
intelligence—butchcries without provocation, ty- 
rannies without majesty, revolutions without 
patriotism—triendships without esteem, marriages 
without love, commerce without honesty—flattery 
spoken to delude and yet received with gratifica- 
tion—candour but the mask of fouler dissimulation 
—hypocrisy in worship, ingratitude in prosperity, 
slavish superstition when death approached—such 
was life! And on this life he looked, not as We 
look on tragedies at a theatre, with an excitement 
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indulged as pass-time, but as the veritable being, 
doing and suffering of this human race of which 
he was a member. Well might a shadow of 
melancholy steal over his spirit ! 
there to relieve him of this sadness? Chris- 
tianity? The Church? Alas! his estimate of the 
evil is not less exaggerated than his estimate of 
the cure. Hear what he says in a letter to his 
friend, Dr. Harris, on the subject of missions to 
the heathen :— 


I hope, indeed may assume, that you are of a cheerful 


temperament; but are you not sometimes invaded by | 


the darkest visions and reflections while casting your 
yiew over the scene of human existence, from the begin- 
ning to this hour? 
teriously awful economy, overspread by a lurid and 
dreadful shade. I pray for the piety to maintain a 


and righteous Disposer of all existence. But to see a 
nature created in purity, qualified for perfect and endless 
felicity, but ruined at the very origin, by a disaster de- 
yolving fatally on all the race—to see it in an early age 
of the world, estranged from ‘truth, from the love and 
fear of its ereator, from that, therefore, without which 
existence is to be deplored—abandoned to all evil till 

( Op CC L2eanaones O #11 eVi li 


swept away by a deluge—the renovated race revolting | 


into idolatry and iniquity, and spreading downward 
through ages in darkness, wickedness, and misery—no 
Divine dispensation to enlighten and reclaim it, except 


for one small section, and that section itself a no less | _."s 
‘all things. 


flagrant proof of the desperate corruption of the nature 
—the ultimate grand remedial visitation, Christianity, 
labouring in a very difficult progress and limited exten- 
sion, and soon perverted from its purpose into darkness 
and superstition, for a period of a thousand years—at 
the present period known and even nominally acknow- 
ledged by very greatly the minority of the race, the 
mighty mass remaining prostrate under the infernal 
dominion of which countless generations of their an- 
cestors have been the slaves and the victims—a deplorable 
majority of the people in the Christian nations strangers 
to the vital power of Christianity, and a large proportion 


directly hostile to it; and even the institutions pretended | 


to be for its support and promotion being baneful to its 
virtue—its progress in the work of conversion, in even 
the most favoured part of the world, distanced hy the 
progressive increase of the population, so that even there 
(but to a fearful extent if we take the world at large) the 
disproportion of the faithful to the religious is continu- 
ally increasing—the sum of all these melancholy facts 
being, that thousands of millions have passed, and thou- 
sands every day are passing, out of the world, in no state 
of fitness for a pure and happy state elsewhere. 
is @ most confounding and appalling contemplation, 


Indeed, it is. There may be another picture 
Whose brightness shall equal the gloom of this, 
but this is true; and one can well imagine what 
a impression it must have produced upon a 
lature never too sanguine, and constitutionally 
pensive. Some of Mr. Foster’s critics have so 
misunderstood the scriousness of his nature as to 
charge him with cynicism and misanthropy. 
Nothing could be wider of the mark. His esti- 
mate of human nature was not unkind, even if it 
must be admitted that it was unjust. He lcoked 
much on the darker side of life, but never was a 


And what was | 
willed. 


To me it appears a most mys- | 


ad ; Bly 1 @ is satire, its habit scandal. 
humble submission of thought and feeling to the wise | 


the illustrious essayist. 
with compassion. He had fears, but they warmed 


Oh, it | 


‘in his reflections. 
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the »:nscrupulousness of pride. It is eminently 
a seliish principle. It combines the arrogance 
of vanity, with the pcevishness of habitual ill- 
temper. It.is malevolent, saucy, obstinate, self- 
It is not only pre-disposed to exaggerate 
the miseries of men; it is im-disposed to contri- 
bute anything to their mitigation. If it weeps, 
it is from the sorrow of self-pity, rather than 
from a tender sympathy with others; and it more 


frequently indulges a cruel joy over the griefs it 


delights to depict. Its laugh is hoarse with 


malice. It blasphemes God, whilst it maligns 
mankind. Its pleasure is to give others pain. 
Instead of administering a salutary reproof 
to the wayward, it taunis him into per- 


sistency, and then mocks his folly. Its weapon 
It leers, and grins, 
and croaks. It is heartless, remorseless, hopeless. 
A spirit so utterly repulsive and fiendish never 
tainted the breast or tortured the experience of 
Ile was sad, but it was 


his generosity and stimulated his zeal. The 
shade of despair sometimes covered his soul; but 
he sat down in his unaffected woe, and committed 


himself, his fellows, and the world, with all the 


solemnity of love, to the Maker and Governor of 
Merey was his bane, if anything 
divine can be the bane of man. He was too 
sensitive and tender. So far from doing injustice 
to his race, it was his dread that justice must be 
done to it. Hence his revulsion from the doctrine 
of eternal punishments. Never was a soul more 


scrupulously honest, or more thoughtfully gene- 
rous than this man’s. 


Ile would pay more for 
any little article that he purchased than was 
asked for it, if he thought the competition of the 
market or the expedicnts of poverty had reduced 
its price below its value. He never saw want 
without making a sacrifice to relieve it; he never 
witnesscd agony without himself enduring a 
pang. It was misery that made him miserable ; 
and the deep abiding gloom which hung about 
his spirit was but the response of a fine piety to 
a mysterious and inexplicable Providence. He 
was as good as he was great; and his goodness 
was told not in tears alone, for he toiled, and 


suffered, and prayed for men. 


Indeed, great injustice has been done to the 
character of our hero. If he exaggerated the 
evils of the world, his depression has been greatly 
exaggerated. He has been thought morose aud 
morbidly sentimental. On the contrary he was 
eminently genial in his fellowships and practical 
His standard of human virtue 
was high, but he aspired himself to reach it, and, 
the very least that can be said of him is that he 
never wantonly desecrated its dignity. Those 
select circles m which he felt “at home” can 
testify with what exuberant delight he ministered 


man more anxious that life should become light | to their cheerfulness ; and though he never sanc- 
and gladsome all round than was he. In his} tioned frivolity, he made his presence anything 
gloom he was ever pitiful. Misanthropy is born of | but a bore, even to the gayest of his companions. 
conceit, and expresscs itself in morose ill-will, in| His humour was not very prolific, but his intel- 
the restlessness of suspicion, the severity of a/ligence was always refreshing, and his musings 
rude censoriousness, the bitterness of envy, and| were radiant with benevolence and rich in 
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820 THE UNWRITTEN LAW. 


wisdom. He threw away neither hours, words, nor| That he had considerable ambition, and definite 
feelings ; but he so occupied attention as to delight | desires, as a writer, we may gather from an ex- 
and entertain his auditors, whilst every syllable clamation made by him in his early life. Speak- 
he spoke was adapted to purify and sweeten their|ing of certain forms of expression common in 
coming days. True, he could rebuke with se- those days, he said that if possible he would 
verity the wicked, and satirize with keenness the | expunge them from every book by act of parlia- 
foolish ; and young ladies dreaded his insinuations | ment, and concluded his protest by the words, 
against their vanity, and their waste of time; but | ‘‘ We want to put a new face upon things.” Ase 
the intelligent ever found him instructive, whilst | writer on religion, he is remarkably free from the 
the holy never thought him dull. common theological technicalities of his time, and 
The reflectiveness and sobriety of his nature | from all cant phrases. Speaking more gene rally, 
are wonderfully developed in his writings. Those ' he is original without affectation, claborate with- 
essays will be read for ages, and whenever read out redundancy, strong without vulgarity, correct 
will be admired for the serenity, discrimination, |without tameness, smooth without monotony, 
reverentialness, and sanctity of the spirit that and, above all, remarkably clear. He has no ec- 
breathes through them. How he seems to gaze) | centricities which invite imitation, or occasion 
on mind and watch its workings! And yet how | ‘disgust. He is classical and yet not pedantic. 
delightfully informal and unofficial are his reports! ; He seems to have formed his own style, in re- 
With what earnestness, and yet with what repose | spectful independence of the usual models. And 
he pursues his theme! His range of inquiry is as} we suspect that he will never be a model for 
comprehensive as his subject will allow; and his | young writers. He is too correct for their pa- 
analysis is as complete and as clear as the reader| tience, and too natural for their vanity. And yet 
‘an desire. He never peddles with his topic. | he may be studied with immense advantage by 
There is no hacking and jobbing in his works; | the literary aspirant, for few writers are at once 
for he is a skilful artificer. And what subjects | so free from magniloquence, and so true in ma- 
he has chosen to descant upon! ‘The Epithet, | jesty; so superior to passion, and yet so mighty 
Romantic :” why, the very title of the essay|in soul. ‘There is all the serenity, and all 





implies that the author is given to meditation, to, the strength; all the profundity .and all the ~ 


introspection, to earnest and abandoned thought.| transparency ; all the caution and all the 
There is no scope for declamation, no temptation | confidence of his nature in his compositions. 
to controversy. By the very necessities of his; Their chasteness is never soiled, their digaity 
theme, he is shut up to the free, independent, | never degraded, their music never broken. ‘They 
and peculiar workings of his own mind. Hej; want in irregularity, if in anything. A little 
cannot be suspected of plagiarism, for who has | Saxon roughness, and occasional impetuosity, might 
preceded him? He need not fear the thief, for the | make them more memorable; for, in style it is as 
individuality of the matter would be recognised i in| nowhere else, imperfection is a charm and an ad- 
a moment. These compositions are unique in the Vantage. 
literature of the world, and, so unique was the | There are many other features of this good 
wuthor, they are very likely to remain so. man’s mind and life on which we had intended to 
To the peculiarity of their substance their) dwell; but our space is occupied ; and we must 
great popularity may, without doubt, be chiefly | conclude by commending to all our readers his 
attribute d. But their more esse ntial charac- | works and his biography ; ; for they are mines of 
teristics are adequately sustained by their artistic | spiritual and literary wealth; and he who digs 
and literary excellence. We have his own testi- | treasures thence will find that which will not 
mony that his compositions are the fruits of| corrupt nor perish in the using. 
patient labour, and a most scrupulous taste. 








THE UNWRITTEN LAW. 


Tr we look down from some lofty eminence upon! which the mathematical beds, trim w alks, and 
“a town, we are struck by the regularity of such | parallel furrows ore the chicf features that arrest 
of its details as meet our eye. There seems every- our attention. Even if we did not know the 
where to be an instinctive striy ing after some name or nature of the beings who were congre- 
general plan; and more especially in its modern gated in these abodes, we should pronounce them 
quarters, “ strect nods at street, cach alley has its, to be actuated by a strong constitutional principle 
brother,” and the new suburbs look like a rectan- | or instinct of order and imitation. 

gular network stretching out into the country. This idea would be confirmed by a view of the 
The country itself is measured byrule. It is laid | interior of the town, and the forms of its society. 
out in square or oblong fields and gardens, in| A colony of beavers is a curivus and instructive 
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object, from the regularity of its industrial and 

olitical operations ; ; but the harmor ny of a congre- 

ation of men—all differing in tastes and powers, 
in capacities and will—presents a much more ex- 
traordinary spectacle. We do not allude to the 
government, or the public laws, or the municipal 
regul: itions, for all these might seem nothing 
more than so many self- -imposed restrictions on a 
consciously evil or erratic disposition, and might 
therefore indicate not a tendency towards order, 
but a conviction of its necessity. What we mean 
is the Unwritten Law which ‘binds socie ty toge- 
ther, which regulates the actions and observances, 
and traditionally even the thoughts and feelings 
of men; which extends its authority even to the 
minutest incidents of lite, and which is not un- 
willingly submitted to lke a burthen, but impli- 
citly obeyed like an instinct. 

This law, so fur from having anything to do 
either with the law of the land or the “law ot 
revealed religion, is in many cases opposed to 
both. It throws its shield, for instance, over the 
duellist, whom the one dooms to the death of a! 
felon, and the other to a still more terrible fate : 
it apologises for the smuggler, who is condemned 
by both; affirming—but without giving any rea- 
son for the faith that is in it—that a fraud is not 
exactly a crime when committed against the 
public collectively: it is lenient even “to jocose- 
ness, in its treatment of other delinquencies to 
which both the Bible and the statute-book give 
very unpolite name. In short, it does not lean 
for support upon any of the recognised rules of, 
right : it stands alone and independent, and is as 
“mystical in its morals as it is tyrannical in its 
sway. This law is to a certain extent local and 
temporary. It changes with times and scasons, 
and is modified by climate and temperature. In 
one age and in one couutry it recognizes what 
in another and another country it dis- 
owns. It may be seen in Spain appl wding the. 
marriage of an uncle with his niece, of an ‘aunt | 
with her nephew; while in England it turns 
away with loathing and horror from the idea of 
the unholy union. Even in the same country its 
inconsistency is as glaring; for among ourselves 
it looks on without remark at the nuptials of a. 
man with his uncle’s daughter and his father’s | 
niese; while it shakes its head with something | 
more than doubt if a widower choose rather for | 
his partner the sister of his deceased wife, who is 
only akin to him through our common ancestor, | 
Adam. 

All these, however, refer to the more important | 
operations of the Unwritten Law, which are com- 
parativ ely few in number; but in a general view, 
the thing most worthy of remark is the myriad 
of minute threads with which it binds us hand 
and toot, as Gulliver was chained to the earth by 
the individual hairs of his head. The law of the 
land answers to the innate law of the beavers, or 
the traditional law of human beings in a savage | 
state, directing and controlling them in the ordi- 
lary operations of life; but ¢hts law is a system 
of itnive rsal_ survcillane e, occasionally coinciding 
in judgment with the othe r, but sometimes op-- 


use 
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its facings like one man? 
ashamed of turning the reverse way if we want 


“enormity by 


| provisions. 
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posing or eluding it, and always seizing upon a 
thousand minutiw which escape its coarser meshes. 
Why should a whole people follow implicitly 
certain rules, proceeding they know not whence, 
to which they are bound by no penalty, and which 
are often opposed to their convenience or inclina- 
tion? ‘This rule is not written down, it presents 
no authority for reference, it is inconsistent in 
itself, and it is subject to perpetual change. 
Yet its revolutions are felt and accepted by the 
entire country, over which they roll like an 
immense waye, Visiting soon or late its remotest 
recesses. 

The Unwritten Law is sometimes called Conven- 
tionality or Conventionalism—meaning something 
tacitly agreed to, something done by universal 
consent; but this gives us no assistance in tracing 
its nature. Whence comes the consent? Why 
should I follow the lead of my neighbours, or 
my neighbours mine? What does it signify to 
Mr. Brown, who is always ravenously hungry at 
four o'clock, that Mr. Black, and all the other 
colours in the same class of society, think fit to 


dine at six? Why should not everybody, whose 


means and leisure afford it, do as he likes? Where 
is the necessity for each of the various grades 
into which we are divided taking the word, it 
knows not from whom or what, and 3 going through 
Why should we be 


todo so? Where is the drill-sergeant we stand 
in awe of? Is conventionalism anything more 
than a déte noir for frightening grown children ; 


and would it not be worthy of an enlightened 
age to throw off the shackles of so empty and 


absurd a superstition ? 

While we are asking these questions, a meee 
movement is going on, which assumes to be 
practical effort at overturning the authority of the 
Unwritten Law. By that law, as all men know, 
our heads are ordained to be covered with a thing 
called a hat, remarkable for its ingenious antago- 
nism both to the useful and ornamental; and ii 
is the object of the malcontents to supersede this 
a cap. 


lated the taste of the cap-makers by proffered 
rewards; they have tried to institute a Cap- 
instead-ot-hat Society ; and they are still working 
away at the brave design. But they do not sce 


that what they want is not to abrogate the Un- 


written Law, but merely to amend one of its 
They desire conventionalism to enact 


a cap instead of ahat; and the wits of the faction 


are preparing to celebrate their triumph by cari- 


caturing one of their antagonists with his fcli 
bandbox tied with a string to his coat, or chasing 


it bareheaded through the street on a windy day. 


The caricature would be fair enough: but the 
Wits are wrong in thinking that they will have 


overcome couventionalism: they will, on the 
contrary, have established it on a firmer, because 
a more rational basis. 

We ourselves have had the honour to. be en- 
treated to lead a crusade of another kind. Its 
object is to abrogate the use of the razor; to put 


| They have felt the pulse of 
‘the public in advertisements; they have stimu- 
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D22 
down the pestilent race of barbers, and allow the 
lower part of the human face divine to exult, 


without fear of the sickle, in a crop of curly hair. | 


We were, in short, to agitate for beards; to use 
our ‘‘ powerful influence” against the abomina- 
tion of shaving chins; and—in spite of a base 
conventionalism —to place our fellow-subjects 
upon a footing of manly and Oriental dignity. 
In this case, too, our petitioners failed to perceive 
that it was not conventionalism they sought to 
overturn, but merely the barber: the one they | 
ac Aknowledged as their rightful sovereign, whom 
they were willing to serve with every hair of | 
their beards, if it “would only allow them beards | 
to serve with; while the other was a dirty little 
jackanapes of a minister, who fleeced its subjects 
against his master’s interest and theirown. The 
timidity of these anti-barberites, who were not | 
sitisfied with treating their chins according to | 
their own fancies, unless ke ‘pt in countenance by 
the rest of the nation, may be considered ludicrous: | 
but it is a very remarkable homage, notwith- 
standing, to the power and universality of the | 
Unwritten Law. 

It would swell this speculation to an incon- | 
venient length were we even to catalogue the 
other crusades against what people suppose to 
be conventionalism. If a man fecls uneasy when | 
subjected to the public ordeal at a grand dinner, 
and thinks to himself, like honest Sancho, that 
he would rather eat a crust behind the door, he 
blames conventionalism for its irrational splendour 
and stuck-up formality. If he has any favourite 
vice—such as smoking a cigar—which he would | 





| 


like to indulge in the drawing-room at a long dull | 
soirée, he anathematises conventionalism for its | 
weakness and impertinence. If he has any be- 
setting sin which he would be happy to sce 
patronised in public, he raves against convention- 
alism for setting its face against it. All these 
struggles only demonstrate the power of the 
Unwritten Law, and show that the principle of 
order and imitation in society is an tstinet. 
Peter the Great shaved a few of his hairy boyards 
by main foree, and then turned them loose ; and 
straightway the chins of the whole body of 
Russian gentry became as smooth as the palm 
of your hand: Miracles of the same kind are 
wrought eve ry day, and in every country of the 
globe; and to blame the prope nsity which brings 
them about, is to blaine the constitution of human 
nature. 

The farther a people are advanced in civilisa- 
tion, the more powerful, the more widely spread, 
and the more nice and delicate in its shades will 
be the Unwritten Law. What could we do 
without it? We rr of the excess of 
national legislation, but how meagre that would 
be as = sole machinery of social government ! 
Faney every man following—so far as he could 
do so without impinging upon the statutes— 


his own whims and his own propensities, and 
what a chaos would be the result! But no 
‘such condition could exist for a week. The. 


gregarious nature of men would be lost; society 
would fall in picees; and its component parts 


| thes 
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paradise of fashion, 


tinguished only by the exquisite simplicity of 
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‘would betake themselves to the woods like wild 
beasts. 


But while belicving conventionalism to depend 
upon an instinct, do we therefore believe its dic- 
tates to be infallible 2 God forbid! All our 


‘instincts are intended to be controlled and intellec-. 


tualjsed by our reason, and when conventionalism 


is opposed to the law or the Gospel, or to the 
dictates of common-sense, 


the truly Wise and 
respectable will rebel against its power. But by 
common-sense we do not mean an abstract quality, 
same in its rules in the desert and in the city, 
‘in the cot and the palace. Refined life has its 
common-sense as well as savage life; and the so/- 
disant philosophers who affect to despise the “ con- 
ventionalities ’’ of the one, deserve to suffer the 
inconveniences of the other. It is true the Un- 
written Law of what is called good society is a 
little troublesome in its provisions, a little minut 


in its details ; but so far as our observation has 


gone, it is not so burdensome in the upper classes 


las i in those that are striving to be thought the 


upper classes. ‘The history of the expedients 
fallen upon to distinguish one rank from another 
is the history of civilisation. In dress, ever 
since the abolition of sumptuary laws, our gentry 
have been chased from point to point, till 
the toe of the peasant has galled the kibe of 
Gentlemen have now thrown aside 
every kind of adornment; and in France, the 
a high-bred lady is dis- 


her attire. 
What other distinction can fashion resort to? 
no 


legislative restriction is imposed upon dress ; silk, 


cotton, and other materials are marvellously cheap ; 


and the milliners work for money without asking 
questions about rank. A shopkeeper’s wife may 
easily obtain a fac-simile of the dress of a duchess; 
but if the dress is very simple, she leaves it alone, 
because it will not pass for fine in her own degree. 
If she does wear it, she is still a shopkeeper’s 
and worse dressed than her neighbours. 
This simplicity is a grand expedient, and w orthy 
of a refined and intellectual age ; but it should he 
carried into the other de partments of conven- 


tionalism. A great dinner is no longer a distine- 
tion; we = ‘the same implements, the same 
‘meats, the same cookery, the same wines, the 


same atte alanis almost everywhere; and the 

rants who wait at table are, from long habit, 
better acquainted with its social forms than most 
of the guests. <A great dinner, in short, will not 
pass any longer; and the instinct of convention- 
alism should have recognised the fact before now, 
and tried its hand at simplicity. 

Upon the whole, the Unwritten Law we would 
affirm to be based upon the instinct of order 
which binds society together, and is an essential 
agent in the progress of civilisation. It is quite 
as worthy of respect as the law of the land, al- 
though in both we may detect abuses and contra- 
dictions, and try to reform and reconcile them. 


Notwithstanding all its indiscretions, its general 


sims are good, and its aspirations lofty and gene- 
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rous. It may have its besetting foibles, and even | 


its favourite vices, but they are becoming fewer | ' the other canons of life, and when all that is base 
and fewer every day ; ; and if society goes on at its | as well as all that is vulgar will be transgressions 
present rate of progress, we may look forward to | 


ILTED SMITH. A STORY 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 


CHAPTER NXNIX. 

Tae Slaughter-house, described by our friend | 
Bolter asa ‘veritable fine- art institution, and which | 
in some respect deserved the name, seeing that its 
doors were always open for the reception of art and | 
artists in any shape, stood at the period of which 
we are writing, and, for aught we know to the 
contrary, stands yet, in one of the numerous 
thoroughfares serving as feeders to Leicester 
Square, whose purlicus, then as now, were the 
focus towards which concentred a considerable | 
amount of the exiled rascality of all the capitals 
of Europe, to say nothing of what was native to 
ihe soil. It was a large ‘building, of the dingiest | 
external pretensions, whose entrance stood per- 
petually open, and was signalized by the exhibi- | 
tion of a couple of placards on either side of the 
door-posts, and a cat: alogue or two of the sales of 
the week, fastened by. nails to a black board, 
where they fluttered in the wind for a day or 
‘two, but were generally rent away by some beery 
broker or small dealer before their term of duty | 
had expired. Within, the basement floor of the. 
building, or at least of such portion of it as was 
exposed to public view, was appropriated as an 
extensive vault, or series of vaults, for the re- 


ception of every describable species of art or the 


appurtenances of eT a bladder of paint 
to an acre of canva 
miniature to the noethee ‘gallery picture. Through | 
the dim obscurity that prevailed, the spec- 
tator might sce as he ascended the staircase | 
massive piles of pictures stacked against the walls | 
—pondcrous gilded frames and fragments of 
frames, of every imaginable device and in all 


stages of existence, from the new and glittering | 


patterns of yesterday to the dilapidated and 
ancient carvings of a century back. There were 
plaster casts of the antique, torsoes and colossal | 
fect, Apollos and Venuses, helmets, gauntlets, and 
breastplates, rolls of canvas and wooden stretchers, | 
slabs of m: rble and mullers, easels and lay-figures, | 
and a thousand things besides, all huddled “toge- | 
ther in delightful confusion, and all aweiting in| 
dust and darkness the final fiat of the auctioncer’s | 
hammer, which was to send them forth again into | 
the world of activity and usefulness. On mount- 
ing to the upper floor, which was ; the arena of 
exhibition and sale, the stranger found himself in 
‘roomy apartment, some twenty fect or so in 
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ithe time when it will be one in sentiment with 


of the Unwritten Law. 
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WORLD.” 


| height, and lighted from the sky. If it were a 
_view-day he would find the walls of three sides 
of the room covered in every square inch from 
‘the floor to the ceiling with pictures in oil, 
framed and unframed, finished and unfinished, 
pe and new, in -every variety of style, and in 

very possible condition, as well as of eve ry shade 
of merit. He would find the narrow t: ible, drawn 
ina wide circle round the rostrum, heaped with 
corpulent portfolios, each one a burden for a 
porter, and bursting with innumerable prints, 
mingled with the gaudy productions of youthful 
| water-colour artists, sent for summary sale. He 
would have to pick his way carefully among 
/numberlc ss gilt frames piled upon the seats, and 
/mirrors of all sizes sent in by the carvers and 
_gilders, who, sharing generally in the vicissitudes 
of the artists, make common cause with them, 
and a common convenience of the good offices of 
the Slaughter-house. He would learn that dif- 
ferent nights of the week are devoted to different 
‘branches « of art—that prints and engravings are 
submitted to competition along with drawings and 
water-colours on one night—paintings and frames 
on another—and that both together, mingle : 
with household furniture, are the attractions of 
third. 

A stranger might be slow to recognise such an 
establishment as this as a fine-art institution, not- 
‘withstanding the assurance of Mr. Bolter; but 
the question is whether it is not the only institu- 
tion that was ever supported by the artists them- 
selves without any foreign aid? and it may be 
further questioned whether, in connection with 

other places of the kind, it has not done more for 

the support of artists, however humbly, and for 
| the diffusion of art among the people, than any 
recognised institution that could be named. One 
‘thing, we know, and that is, that among the best 
of our English landscape painters we could point 
to many names now standing high in repute, 
whose earlier works hung year after year upon 
‘the walls of the Slaughter- -house—some of whom 
would not have had the means of pursuing those 
studies which have led them to eminence but for 
the opportunity of turning their crude endeavours 
into cash, which the Slaughter-house afforded. 

It was to this dingy Walaalla that Lited, ac- 
companied by his friend Lawson, repaired at the 
hour agreed upon. They found Mr. Bolter, cata- 
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logue in hand, awaiting their arrival at the head 
of the stairs. The sale had already commenced 
—a few trifling lots having been knocked down, 
at a merely nominal cost, to arouse attention to 
business. 
rather mixed and heterogencousclass. The early | 
comers had got possession of the seats round the 


circular table, in the centre of which revolved a_ 


porter who grasped in his hands the lots under 
the hammer, submitting them, as he turned like 
an image on a pivot, to : the gaze of the buyers,— 
and, having completed his revolution, surrendered 
them to a comrade, who then elevated each one on 
a revolving easel. The auctioncer, a burly broad- 
faced genius, well cut out for a bear-leader, 
seemed to have quite enough to do to keep his 
uproarious flock in order, and was obliged to claim 
attention by a storm of blows with his hammer 
for every word he spoke. Every lot that was 
knocked down drew after it a volley of jibes and 
slang congratulations—and not seldom a quarrel 
arose as to who was the purchaser, when the dis- 
puted picture would be fought for like a bone by 
a couple of hungry curs. The yells and outcry 
were deafening, but in the midst of them all the | 
sale went on with a rapidity inexplicable to a 
novice, and amidst such elements of confusion as | 
gave the whole affair the aspect of a panto- 
mime rather than of the business of actual life. 

“Do you see,” said Lawson to Ilted, “that, 
cadayerous looking figure, with the lank jaw and 
large promincut eyes? 

“You mean the man in the white hat, who is 
perpetually dashing in and out of the crowd, and 
who bids tor every lot as it is put up. What of 
him?” 

‘Ve is a 
game. 
a price for everything. He buys upon an aver- 
age a hundred lots a week, yet never has a single 
one delivered. He is what I call a picture gam- 
bler. The lots which he 
sell, perh: ips, ext wee k— 
which he is bidding so furiously are already his 
own property, though they have never been 
in his possession. If he can push them over | 
his mark they will change owners to-night— 
if not they willremain here for another oppor- 
tunity.” 

‘Ife must find that but a losing game, I ima- 
eine.” 

‘Quite tle contrary, I assure you. IIis eye is 
so sharp that he is r rely deceived, and his appe- 
tite so greedy that almost everything worth 


singular subject, and plays a singular 


having put up here passes through his hands 


before it gets into the market. Ile keeps a run- 
ning account with old Jones, 
scller, and if all reports be true, has 

} 


generally 


1 ° . 

a pretty smart puance to receive on reckoning 
’”? 
day. 
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But if he bids for everything he must suffer 
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“Not unless he 


— 


bids too mu h. In London 
rverythi ng will sell for something—and a blessed 
cousolation that is for some of the vou 


young hands 
who would starve if 1t were otherwise. 


Do you 


The room was full of company of a | 


You see he bites at everything and o fiers | 


buys to-night he will 
—and many of those for | 


both as buyer and | 
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see that big woman standing with folded arms, 
and occasionally nodding at the auctioneer >" 

“‘T do, and must beg to decline an introduc. 
tion, if that’s what you are thinking of.” 

‘Ha, ha! your instinct is first-rate. She is an 
old camp-follower; she tracked the Duke throug), 
the whole of the Peninsular campaign, and earned 
her capital by stripping the bodies of the slain, 
It was in Spain she picked up her knowledge of 
the picture trade: a few Spanish pictures which 
she brought home more than doubled her funds, 
and she has been now for some years a thriving 
dealer in street.” 

Here a grey-headed and grey-bearded Jew, his 
,; hands buried in the pockets of a surtout ‘coal 
which dangled to his heels, lounged forward and 
accosted Mr. Bolter. 

‘Ha, Mishter Polter, vat you got some pisness 
here to-night—come to protect de picturesh, eh? 
It vont do to let us have em too sheep, eh! nine 
friend ¢” 
| “I thought you had given up your attendance 

here,”’ said Bolter, waving the Jew’s question— 
“you toid me six months ago that you had turned 
‘this branch of the business over to your son, and 
‘that you were not going to show your face here 
any more.” 

| “Vell, and sho I did,” returned the Jew, “ put 
| you shee my shon vas engage vid a shentlemans 
_upshtairs in de picture-room, ven de shale come 
on. Dey ave been dere all de afternoon. Sho I 
vas oplige to come to de shale myshelf, pecause, 











and take his plashe vid de cushtomer, I run de 
risk to spoil de pargain.”’ 

“How sor” asked Bolter. ‘‘I don’t sce why 
‘you shouldn’t make as good a barguin as your 
son.” 
| ‘Very true,” said the other, ‘‘put-.you shee 
if my shon have been and tell de shentlemans 
‘a pack of tam lics about de picturesh, and | 
shouldn’t happen to tell him de shame, den you 
shee [ spoil de pargain, and den dere’s no pisness 
‘done. Sho I perfer not to meddle, and I come 
}dis vonce to de shale myshelf. Put, vat your 
_pisness here to-night, Mr. Polter ?” 
| * Faith,” said Bolter, “I have no ‘tam lies’ to 
tell just now, so I must decline to answer your 
question.” 





The Jew walked away offended, which was 
precise ly what Bolter intended, as it gave him an 
opportunity of prosecuting his own and Lawson's 
business, which now came upon the carpet. Ilted 
noticed that the auctioneer took his cue from one 
of his two friends in the disposal of all the 
pictures belonging to the other, and vice versa. 
Together they formed the élite of the modern 
specimens, and all that were sold were bought by 

the cadaverous ventlem: i, who passed un: der the 
denomination of the Vampyre. When Bolter, 
who added up the amounts as the lots were sold, 
found that enough had been realized to detray the 
expense of the furniture of the cott: ige, he pre- 


vented any further sale of Lawson’s pictures by 
, | bidding 
“preclude competition 


sv outrageously high for them as 
intending by such publ ie 





you she, if Lshend Aaron here, and go myshelf 
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testimony to their merits to give them a higher 
yalue in the market. 
When the modern portion of the collection was 


disposed of, caine a rather questionable squad of 
’ . . : | 
the old masters. The auctioneer, who informed 


the company that they had not been a fortnight 


bd = . . 
in the country, described them with considerable | } 
in a respectable and responsible position in the 


unction, as undoubted originals in a “ highly spe- 
culative condition,’’ which conventional phrase, 
Ilted soon found, was expressive of that state 
which a plain man would have depicted by the 
words ‘‘full of holes.”” They were in fact, most 
of them, a mere mass of rags and tatters—and it 
appeared to him inconceivable that, under any cir- 
cumstances, they should ever take rank again as 
works of art and the suljects of admiring con- 
templation. Bolter, however, who saw with 
different eyes, bought several of them at a cost 
of a few shillings each, and rolling them up and 
bandaging them round with his handkerchief, 
carried them home under his arm when the sale 
was over. 

Although, in spite of the noise and confusion 
that prevailed during the whole ceremony, nearly 
a hundred lots an hour had been knocked down 
by the perspiring auctioneer, it was yet near 
inidnight before the business of the evening was 
brought to a close. 

As our three friends were about to descend the 
stairs, the truth-loving Jew barred the passage. 

“ Mishter Polter,” said he, “ ain’t you a goin’ 
to knock-out them three Madonnies vat you got 
under yer arm ?” 

“No,” said Bolter, “Iam not—you know I 
never knock-out.” 

“Vy, I vonder,” retorted the Jew in a wrath, 
“you uin’t ashamed o’ yershelf to hinterfere vid 
pisuess In dat vay, and shmug all de profitsh to 


vershelf—its scandaloush, ‘pon my shoul”—and | 





the old fellow walked off to complain to his gang | 


of Bolter’s unprincipled conduct. 
“What is the crime of which you have been 
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Lawson and Lted returned together to their new 
home. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Ar the end of a very few days after his arrival 
in London, Ilted found himself comfortably settled 


house of Messrs. Grove and Gratton, wholesale 
mercers. He was appointed to occupy a post 
which had up to very lately been filled by a junior 
partner, by whose decease it had become vacant— 
the duties of which, though demanding sedulous 
application for many hours of every day, yet left 
him a gentlemanly amount of leisure at his own 
disposal. He had been agreeably surprised, on 
presenting himself to the principals of the firm, 
at the marked consideration shown him, and still 
more so by the terms offered to his aceceptance. 
The house of business stood in a retired street 
running from the Strand towards the river, and 
it was proposed that he should reside there, in 
the chambers vacated by his predecessor—that, 
as he would require a housekeeper, his mother 
should join him so soon as he had prepared for 
her reception, and control the domestic affuirs of 
the establishment. All these advantages Ilted 
attributed rightly to the good offices of John 
Brunt, and he resolved to do credit to his patron’s 
recommendation by the exercise of the utmost 
care and vigilance in the discharge of his new 
duties. 

To return again to affairs at Bath :—Betsy 
plumed herself not a little in secret upon the 
address with which she had got rid of her hus- 
band’s protegé—if she had any misgivings, which 
is not unlikely, on the score of the injustice she had 
done him, she consoled herself with the retlection 
that it had resulted in no injury cither to the 
young man’s prospects or character, but on the 


contrary had led to his advancement—so that it 


“was a gain and not a loss to him. ‘To this she 


guilty,” said Ilted to the offender, when they got. 


into the street—‘‘ what is meant by knocking-out 
—and why do you refuse to do it ?” 

“Robbery is meant by it,” said Bolter, ‘‘ and 
I refuse to do it because Iam not a robber. The 
knock-out is the profitable consummation of a 
conspiracy by which the owner of property sold 
by auction is defrauded of its value. To save 
ourselves from suffering from such conspiracy, 


Mr. Lawson and myself have attended the sale 
to-night. To send property to an auction in 


London without a protector is to submit it to the 
mercy of a gang of plunderers who conspire suc- 
cessfully to divide the chief part of its value 
among themselves. These old pictures of to- 
uight’s sale, it appears, were thus unprotected, 
and it may be that in consequence of that I have 
bought these in my possession for something con- 
‘iderably less than their value—but my conscience 
is clear—I never participated in the conspiracy 
of the knock-out, and I never will—I would 
rather knock out the teeth of any scoundrel who 
shal] propose it to me.” 


So saying, Mr. Bolter took his leaye—and 





had not the slightest objection, so that he stood 
no longer in her way. It is more than probable 
that she was entirely mistaken in the ideas she 
entertained with respect to the rising intimacy 
between Ilted and her eldest daughter, since 
though there was much in common between 
them, and many points of character in both which 
harmonised completely, there were yet others, of 
more importance because more deeply seated in 
their moral natures, in which they were directly 
and strongly opposed. 

Notwithstanding the removal of all obstacles, 
and the favour and advice of Betsy, the suit of 
Mr. Scudd did not for some time assume anything 
like a prosperous complexion. After the de- 
parture of Ilted, Marie found a companion in 
Nancy, and of her she made a convenient shield 
against the approaches of her nonchalant suitor. 
She deserted the boudoir for the housekeeper’s 
room—her piano for the rolling-pin—her French 
novels for experiments in French cookery—and 
sought the instruction of her new friend in the 
mysteries of domestic management with a perse- 
verance and persistency which knew no relaxation, 
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Though this annoyed Betsy, she showed no 
symptoms of dissatisfaction, but on the contr ary 
professed to approve highly of a pursuit so useful | 
and laudable. But in Icarning the components of | 


pies, puddings, and confectionary, and the various | 


arts of the cuisine, Maric, in process of time, 

learned something else. Daily and hourly com- 
munion and famili: arity with Nancy begot a ‘fecling 
of respect and estecm for her which soon ripened | 
into a friendship as sinecre and affectionate as it 
was possible for the somewhat volatile bosom of 
Marie to entertain. This friendship, reciprocate di 
with the tenderest regard, engendered in its turn 
that mutual confidence which young ladies are so 
fond of bestowing on one another. All uncon- 
sciously to herself, poor Nancy revealed by degrees | 
the state of her fee ‘lings with regard to the lost 
friend and companion of her youth,—just in time 
to save Marie from the avowal of what was cer- 
tainly nothing more as yet than a perverse kind 
of penchant in the same direction. The discovery 
drove Marie at once to the solitude of her chamber 
—she shed no tears, whatever our young lady 


readers may think of it, simply because she did | 
not deem it worth while, but in the true spirit of 


a French sentimentalist, she resolved to act the 
martyr to her own high-minded sense of virtuous 
self-denial. Of the actual amount of generosity 
which ought to be placed to her credit, we 
are in no condition to judge exactly; but if it 
is to be estimated from the fact that within a 
fortnight after the discovery she had conde- 
scended to listen without displeasure to the 
overtures of the voluble Augustus, it can be 
nothing very enormous. It was something in 
Mr. Sc udd’s favour that he assailed the young 
lady on her weak side, by importing new music 
and new books from Paris for her acceptance, and 
by manifesting some improvable qualities in his 
own person and capacities. He had a fine Eng- 
lish voice, something rough and undisciplined, 
but capab le of cultgre, and ear enough to enable 
him to sing a second after it had been well drilled 
into him. 

Betsy now congratulated herself that things 
were going smoothly. 
his neck from the seton, and declared himself able, 
by the use of a few regular cathartics and a course | 
of electric shocks now “and then, to maintain what | 
he called “ a condition of convalescence.” Martha 
having repaired to London to join her son, Nancy 
was thus more than ever alone. Bagshawe, 
mindful of her solitude, bestowed upon ‘her the 
benefit of his socicty, and invited her to join the 
family circle whenever she felt her loneliness irk- | 
some to her. Just at this time, poor Tiger, who | 
had long shown symptoms of breaking up, fell. 
into his first, last, and only sickness, ‘and after 


lingering for three days, died—in spite of all the | 


dre nehing and bolusing of Dr. Silverstone, who | 
was called in to prescribe for him. Bagshawe 
alarmed the whole house by the concern which he 
manifested at the old dog’s death. He had a 


substantial coftin made from a packing-case, and 
stained black, for his remains—ordered a shutter 
to be left standing in each of the shop-windows, 


Bagshawe had e mancipated | 
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and accused his wife of want of feeling for having 
‘them taken down—declared it was an inferna| 
shame that there was no burial service instituted 
‘for such a faithful servant as Tiger had been— 
and swore he would have had him Be pulchred j ina 
' vault of the Abbey Church, but for the abominable 
| prejudic es of mankind. As it was there is reason 
ito “believe that Tiger reposes at this moment in 
consecrated ground—the sexton of St. ——'s 
having been seen wheeling off the body on 
truck the next night but one following his 
decease. 
| The demise of the redoubtable Tige T Was ¢ 
temporary w ith an event in the annals of the 
| Bagshawe family which could never be forgotten 
by ‘the most oblivious of itsmembers. This event 
was nothing less than the consummation of that 
calamity which had twice before threatened to 
overwhelm them, and which they had managed 
to avert, aided ‘by the timely premonitions of 
O’Swell and their own ingenuity and audacity, 
At this period it happened most unfortunately that 
O’Swell was absent at Cheltenham, whither he 
had gone to superintend the inauguration of a new 
establishment similar to the one he owned at Bath. 
Had he been at home, he would, doubtless, have 
been madeaware byhis agents of the movements of 
the revenue officers, in time, at least, to prepare 
his friends for their reception—though it is im- 
probable that such warning would this third time 
have been of any service, looking to the complete- 
ness of the information which by some means or 
other the officers had obtained. 

It was the afternoon of a cool and bracing day 
in October: the shop was full of customers, upon 
whom a score of snowy-cravatted servitors were 
In attendance: Bagshawe and his family were at 
dinner in the back drawing-room—DBetsy smilingly 
doing the amiable at the head of the table. It 
was Clarry’s birthday, and in honour of the occasion 
Bagshawe had ordered up a couple of bottles of 
champagne, from one of which he was pouring 
the sparkling fluid into the taper glasses. Sud- 
denly there is an unusual tramp of feet and dash- 
ing of doors below, followed by the rapid and un- 
ceremonious clatter of heavy footsteps on the stairs. 
Betsy turns pale asa ghost and the glass drops 
from her hand as the door flies open, and the 
London agent of the last visitation, accompanied 
by an older officer, marches into the room, fol- 

lowed by several stern-looking fellows, who, with 
| eyes fixed on their leader, seem to await the word 
of command. 

“Mr. Bagshawe, I believe,” said the superior, 
thrusting into the face of our unfortunate and 
"astonished friend a document, which from former 
“unpleas sant experience he knew to be a copy of 4 
search-warrant—‘ This way, men !” 

With that he dashed open the folding-doors, 
and leading his troop into the show-room, which 
a couple of servant-maids were in the act of deco- 

rating with evergreens for the evening fete, 
directed them to withdraw. Then turning to his 
followers, he ordered them to remove the carpet 
from the floor, which was no sooner done, than 
counting off the ninth plank from the northem 
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Ww! all, he bade them foree it up ind reveal what 
lay below. The sounding blows of an axe driven 
into the floor seemed to arouse Betsy from the 
stupor into which she may be said to have been 
violently thrust, rather than < have fallen; and 
she ran to the stair-head, as if with some design, 
of the nature of which she was perhaps hardly 
conscious herself. Here, however, she found 
another party of police, and any attempt she 
might have contemplated to save a portion of her 
threatened property was thus rendered impossib le. 

Bagshawe sat aghast, stupidly gazing at the 
document which he held in his hand—Betsy, 
motioning Mr. Scudd to withdraw, and despatch- 
ing her daughters to their own room, shut the 
door, 
but as the erash ‘of a rendi ng plank in the next 
room was followed by a hoarse gratulating chuc kle | 
from half a dozen throats, she started again to her 
feet, and with flashing eyes, paced the floor like a | 
chafed lioness in her cage. 

The officers had found in the drawing-room all, | 
and infinitely more, than they expected. As the 
rich stores of silks and lace were unearthed from 
the darkness they shouted with rapture, as well | 
they might, considering the advantage that each 
one would derive from his share of the booty. | 
From the drawing-room they proceeded to the | 


staircase, Where they inade captures of equal | 


value by disembowelling the successive steps of a 
whole flight. 
Bagshawe’ s bed-room, and in the false bottoms of 
his private drawers made a prize of several hun- 
dred pounds. The seizure was in fact complete 
and entire—not a single contraband article of any 

value escaped them—since, as it m: iy well be 
-imagiacd, they did not quit the search until every 
possible pl: we of concealment had been explored 
again and again. Tor five whole days did they 
prosecute their experiments, literally, to use Bag- 
shawe’s expression, turning the house inside-out. 
Five miserable days they were to Bagshawe and | 
his household, and ever memorable for the loss | 
and mortification of which they were the witnesses. 
Together with the contraband goods, the whole 
of the invoice “es, correspondence, and separate secret 


accounts came to light—so that not merely the | 
/anguish. 


business done, but the period of its whole duration, 
Was disclosed ; ; 
was possible to escape the full penalty of the law. 


| 
The conscquence was, in the end, that besides the | 
loss of property seized, to an amount exceeding | 


three thousand pounds, Bagshawe was exche-. 
shall be so. 


quered to the tune of eight thousand mor e, a sum 
which fell little short of the whole value of the 
savings of his life. His first act, while these pro- 
ceedings were going on, was to draw five hundred 
pounds from his banker and pay it over to Nancy, 

nat sum being due to her, 
calc ‘ulation, in virtue of the legacy, and its accu- 
mulations of interest, which she inherited from 
the charitable Deborah. Both O’Swell and John 
Brunt were in possession of securities for the sums 
he held of theirs, and he felt no anxiety on their 
‘ccount. The heavy fine had to be paid within a 
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sat down by lus side, and burst into tears— | 


Thence they found their way to) 


and no outlet was left by which it | 


“payment ourselves. 


according to his own | 


limited time, and the exertions which both he , 
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compelled to make in 


sort 


and Betsy were order to 
realize the money, in ated the 
anguish which in a state of inaction they might 
have found intolerable. Bagshawe, spurred toa 
degree of activity he had never shown before, 
rushed and ran, and rode hither and thither, and 
galloped the country round from morning to night 
—sclling this little property, and mortgaging 
that—collecting debts where they were anagra 
and paying the money daily as fast as it came to 
hand into the bank of Messrs. Kavana, to cael 
the swamping demand of the government. Betsy, 
on her part, was no less busy; and between them, 
with the assistance of a few sy ay ithizing friends, 
the money was all collected in time to prevent 
those ulterior measures on the part of the revenue 
board, which would have ended in total ruin. 

But alas! as plaintive Paddy melodiously ex- 
| presses it, 


a Fe 
somc Gissl} 





Single misfortunes do ne'er come alone; 


as relentless destiny would have it, it came to pass 
"| that on the very morning after the last instalment 
of the heavy sum had been paid in—and not man ly 
hours before the whole should haye been paid over 
to the agent of the governmcnt—the 
| Messrs. Kavana astounde d all Bath by suddenly 

| stoppiug payment. We shall not attempt to de- 
scribe the consternation of the Bagshawes when 
this announcement burst upon them like a thun- 
derbolt. The ruin they h: oa wrought so hard to 
avert, and had averted but for the v ill: any of others, 
was upon them, and for a time they sank stunned 
‘beneath the blow. O'’Swell, 
| suffered severe ‘ly by the failure of the bank, 
‘them out in their distress. Betsy was in bed, 
‘overcome by the deteat of all their efforts, and 
‘totally incapable, she declared, of any renewed 
‘exertions. Bagshawe sat by her side vainly ch- 
| deavouring to console her. 

|  Bedad!” said the eood-natured Irishman, 
'T guessed I’d find you in the dumps, and he Te 
you are sure enough: but my dear madam, now’s 
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i¢ 

‘the time to be yourself—and sure I’m thinking 
| you'll not allow ‘yourself to be done all so dismally 
| when there’s railly no occasion for it.’’ 


nm? 


‘“‘ No occasion !” said Betsy, in a tone of bitter 


my dear cousin, than there has 
9 


‘* Not more, 
been any time since the salzure.” 
‘How do you make that out ?”’ said Bagshawe. 
Before O’Swell could reply, Betsy ha d iught 
his idea—‘‘I see,”’ said she, ‘it must, and it 
We can never raise this money again ; 
we must follow the example of the bank, and stop 
Perhaps you, cousin, wil! 


the revenue must 
‘) 


strike the docket against us: 
come in with the rest of the creditors. 

‘* Faith, nothing is easier,” said O’Swell, “ your 
cheque-book will show that the whole of the fine 
has been paid into the bank—it is not to be ex- 
pected that you can do that over again. Leave 
the matter to me—bedad, I’ll see it put in train— 
and it sthrikes me that this bank business, bad as 
it is for a pretty round number of us, may alter 
all do you a service.’ 


bunk of 


who had himself 
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And so in the end it proved. Bagshawe passed 
through the bankruptcy court—paid all his debts 


by a moderate dividend, and was the object of 


universal sympathy as the victim of the defaulting 
bankers. Everybody in the town knew the ex- 
tent of his loss by the Messrs. Kavana, while not 
one person in a thousand knew for what special | 
purpose such a heavy sum had becn deposited 
with them. As a matter of policy, he seit d his 
Bath claims in full before the white-washing t 
process commenced. His wholesale creditors | 
could but recognise in the circumstance of his 
heavy loss a sufficient reason for the 
his business—nor did his connexion with them 
suffer in the least from that event, 
regarded by them as one altogether beyond his 


frilure ol, 
‘establishments. 
which was | 


SMITH. 


throwing his capital into the concern, entitle him. 
‘self to a corresponding share of the profits—an d 
had, in fact, unknown to Marie, made a proposi- 
tion to this cffect. Maric, however, who had g 
‘spice of her mother in her composition, put 
decisive veto upon this proposal, 80 SOON as it 
eame to her knowledge—expressing her deter. 
mination to be s ad mistross 1n “a own house hold, 
if ever she had on Bagshawe had not cuter- 
tained it with any w warmth, because he had no 
idea that the business, after the curtailment it had 
lately suffered, would prove sufficiently profitable 
for the adequate maintenance of two domestie 
Ultimately a different arrange. 
ment was adopted. Jt was agreed that in con- 
sideration of a round sum paid down, Augustus, 


<— he OR he ee ot 


he 


i personal control. When all was over and settled, upon his union with Marie, which was to come 
. it was curious to notice the altered physiognomy off in the ensuing spring, should take possession 
e and demeanour of the man: the c! loud of oppres- | of the establishment and stock—entering into a 
5 sive and gloomy consciousness whic! nad hung | bond to pay over to Bugs hawe and his wife, or 
ek about him for years vanished at once, and he the survivor of them, an annuity of modcrate 
: became as candid and communicative as he had | amount. 


once been taciturn and suspicious. He — a; While the family were Jooking forward to these 
source of amusement in what had once been a contempk ited changes, Betsy heard acciden tally 
perpetual incubus upon his mind, and testi fie lof the arrival of Count Darte: au again in England, 
extraordinary pleasure in revealing to his inti-|and of his proceeding to Edinburgh, where he 
inate friends the ingenious devices to which he} would spend a good portion of the winter. Culling 
had had recourse for concealing his contraband|to mind the Count’s admiration of Clarry, and 
-more anxious than ever to get a girl who she 
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voods, and in recounting the suc ecessful mode in 
Which he had twice succeeded in repulsing the 
invasion of his territory by the excise. 


CHAPTER NANI. 

We must take but arapid and cursory review of 
the events of the two years, or there: ibouts, which 
followed the failure of the 
bankruptey of Bagshawe. Deprived of his extra- 
ordinary resources, lhe found it necessary to carry 
out arigid system of retrenchment in eve? v depart- 
ment of his expenditure, and he did it with the 
best grace he could. In this he was seconded by 
the decision of Betsy, 


hands as could be best spared, as well in the 
house as the shop, and allotted Marie a position 
behind the counter. The music and drawing 
masters were paid off, and the expensive evening 
parties given up. 
cvitable changes with the utmost reluctance, and, 
reduced to the sole enjoyment left her, that 
of yawning over romances In greasy marble-paper 
covers, began, ere a year had thus passed, to pay 
the penalty of inaction, by the loss of something  ; 
of the fascinating freshness of her complexion, 
and by the appearance of symptoms indicative of a 


degree of personal amplification, which threatened | 
‘almost doubled in weight since quitting the roof 


of Madame Fleurct, with an entirely new w -ardrobe 


to be fatal to the sylph-like contour of her figure. 
Mr. Scudd, as the acknowledged suitor of Marie, 


. ° ' 
and as the possessor of a few thousand pounds in | 


his own hands, grew fast into a person of conse- 
quence. Before the year was out he had made 
a formal proposal to the 
accepted. He had at first expressed his inclination | 
to enter into partnership with Bagshawe, and by | 


Bath bank, and the} i 


who reduced the number | 
of her establishment by discharging such of the | 


Clarry submitted to these in- 


‘could not help acknowledging to herself’ was of 
~ earthly use but to be looked at, off her hands, 
she resolved to make a bold stroke to bring about 
if possible that desiderated object. She made a 
show of holding a conference with her husband 
on the subject, giving him to understand, how- 
;ever, by various indirect allusions, that he knew 
not thing about such matters, and that it was not 
in the nature of things that he should know any- 
thing about them. As a matter of ceurse, she 
overruled any objections he had to make, and 
| obtained his sanction to any measures she might 
choose to put in execution for the furtherance of 
her design. She sounded Clara indirectly, with 
a view to ascertain how far she would be Lkely 
this time to obtain her co-operation in any attempt 
to draw the Count into a matrimonial proposal— 
and she had the gratification, 1f gratific: tion it was, 
‘of discovering that a two or three years’ course 
of novel-reading had effectually enlightened the 
young lady on the subjects of love and m: itrimony, 
‘and that ‘she was not by any means likely to 
defeat the measures taken on her behalf to pro- 
mote her success in that line. The consequence 
was that Betsy, after maturely weighing her 

cheme, decmed that the chances of success were 
worth the cost of the venture, and thercfore re- 
solved to make it. 

The first step was to provide Clara, who had 





of the latest fashion and costliest material. While 
‘this was preparing, Xetsy wrote to a friend in 


Edinburgh, accepting an invitation of long stand- 
young lady, and been | ing for herself, and expressing her intention 0 


bringing her daughter with her for the benefit 
of chi inge of air ‘and scene. A cordial reply by 
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return of post set her mind at rest on this point ; | lady’s inquiries without reserve, but in a series of 
and she proceeded with Clarry’s outfit, astonish-| private and supplementary confidences, to which 
ing even that unexcitable image with the profuse-|she was ingeniously urged by the eldest Miss 
ness of her liberality in the articles of jewellery, | Mc Clang, let out, unconsciously, the whole details 
trinkets, and personal adornments. A journey | of her expedition to Edinburgh and its anticipated 
from Bath to Edinburgh was no trifle at that} result; and all, so scientifically was the operation 
time, and occupied the best part of a week in its| conducted, without being ever aware of the nature 
formance ; but though it had to be undertaken | and extent of the revelations she had made. 
in the depth of winter, Betsy allowed no thought | That the whole circumstances of her crusade 
of any hardship to be encountered to interfere |should be made public was only in the natural 
with her plans. Mother and daughter arrived} course of things; and that some good-natured 
at Auld Reekie just at the commencement of the | friend should inform the Count of the honour in- 
Christmas festivitics—and in course of the round | tended him was equally so. Poor Clara found 
of visiting that ensued, Betsy relied upon being | herself suddenly the object of a species of atten- 
thrown into contact with the Count, when she | tion—especially on the part of the feminine section 
trusted to the attraction of her daughter’s charms | of the circle in which she moved—much more 
to revive the sensations to which their first in- | marked and decided than it was flattering or 
timacy had given birth. agreeable. The Count mysteriously disappeared, 
Alas, for Betsy’s discrimination, and the dis- | without the ceremony of leave-taking, on a visit 
crimination of managing mothers in general!| to Glasgow, as Clara was informed by Miss Me 
They were thrown into company with the Count, | Clang, who sympathisingly inquired if she had 
as they had expected and projected—but nothing | any friends in that city. Dull as she was, the de- 
came of it. Thrice did he lead the divine Clara, | feated beauty soon became sufficiently alive to the 
now it must be owned a trifle fat, out to dance, | painful circumstances of her position, and wrote 
without once discovering in her the quondam| home to her mother a passionate epistle, demand- 
object of his idolatry ; and when afterwards Betsy | ing to be instantly released from it. An oppor- 
claimed his acquaintance, and hanging on his arm, | tunity soon after occurring of placing her under 
talked of Madame Fleuret, and Paris, and his| the protection of a travelling bagman proceeding 
visit to Bath, and in reply ‘to his eager inquiries | to the South, she returned to her native city—in- 
for Miss Clara, led him to her as she sat some-| creased, as Betsy scornfully declared, a stone in 
what flushed with exercise on a sofa, it was with | weight from the effects of the bracing air and the 
the utmost difficulty that he could be brought to| substantial diet of the North, and with an ex- 
recognise in the substantial damsel before him the | pression of somewhat morose and superb defiance 
sylph of his remembrances and his dreams. The} upon her broadening brow. 
man was evidently disenchanted—and there was| At the time of her arrival, preparations were 
an end of the hopes she had indulged in that} already making for the union of Augustus and 
quarter. Marie. The wedding was to come off early in 
Betsy, who could not long be spared from home, | March; and, after their return from the nuptial 
set forth on her return to Bath next day. She| trip, the young people were to take full possession 
left Clara behind, perhaps not without a distant | of the business, when Mr. and Mrs. Bagshawe 
hope that, beautiful as she still really was, some | would remove to London, and embark in some 
hopeful son of Edina might. be captivated with| snug and easy speculation, the profits of which, 
her full-blown charms. After her departure, the | added to their annuity, they imagined would suf- 
Count, mindful of former favours, constituted | fice for their wants. Betsy, ever alive to the 
himself the chaperon of her daughter, and her| necessity of providing for Clara, now turned her 
guide to the lions of the northern capital—but of | thoughts to young Chipchase; and by way of 
the subject which was now uppermost in the young | sounding the constancy of that devoted youth, sent 
laly’s thoughts he spoke never a word. Under! him a cordial and pressing invitation to the wed- 
his wing she enjoyed the advantage of being| ding of her eldest daughter. He came down, en- 
well received in society, and was actually begin- | raptured at her condescension, some days previous 
ning to make some sensation in a not very|to the ceremony. The sight of Clara, now ami- 
exclusive circle, which, as her Mamma afterwards | ably smiling and complacent, exalted him to a 
remarked, might have led to something, when| state of perfect beatitude. He bore the jokes of 
suddenly she found her position no longer| Bagshawe, in reference to the ardour of his former 
tenable, through an act of characteristic stupidity | flame, with the best possible humour, and declared 
on her own part. It happened that Mrs. Mc/ that it would continue to burn in his breast as 
Clang, the good lady under whose charge Betsy | long as life should dwell there. Encouraged by 
had left her daughter, having girls of her own| the affable kindness of Betsy, and no longer re- 
to dispose of, found her curiosity considerably | pulsed by Clara, he renewed his suit under 
excited on the score of Clara’s acquaintance with | auspices as favourable as could be desired, and 
Count Darteau, and, resolving to get at the whole | ever at the side of his inamorata, seemed immersed 
history of the connection, commenced a scientific | in the atmosphere of Elysium. 
course of pumping, or rather under-draining, with! The wedding of the young couple, which was 
that especial view. Clarry, who was as unsophis- | solemnised at the Abbey Church, was attended by 
cated a blockhead as the veriest tyro could have | a large circle of friends, and signalised by a luxu- 
desired to practise upon, not only satisfied the | rious breakfast, in the preparation of which Mrs, 
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Gibbs had exhausted all the resources of her skill ' prosecution of this business required the use of g 
in the confectionary art. Ilted was present, | horse and chaise, which he lost no time in pro. 
having come down on the day previous to the | curing; he further bought a new mastiff, the very 
ceremony, in order to assist in the settlement of | image of the deceased Tiger, with whom, grinning 
certain accounts which had to be gone into prepa- | between his legs as he sat mounted in his new 
ratory to the transference of the business to the! trap, he commenced his novel vocation of tra- 
new proprietor. Old Thoroughbrass being called | veHing for orders about the metropolis. 
upon to ask a blessing upon the marriage feast, 
— out with considerable force and seriousness 
in a long speech, which would have been much yy 
longer but for the clinking of glasses by which it | a 
was interrupted—Bagshawe being only able to. Marrma, on rejoining her son in London, had 
swallow it, as he declared, in a menstruum of been as much and as pleasantly surprised as he 
port wine. The breakfast, which commenced at had been, on becoming aware of the advanced 
one o’clock, lasted (with an interval of a couple of | position which he had assumed in society. At 
hours, during which the whole party made a rather the head of the household, in Street, of which 
cool pleasure-trip in open chaises to the heights | her son was the recognised master, she saw her- 
of Lansdowne and back), until sunset; and was | self restored to a status equal at least in material 
renewed again after shop-shutting for the benefit | comforts and advantages to any that she had ever 
of the ‘‘banditti.’” Bagshawe, who had been | occupied, and which, had she been far more am- 
quoting Latin all the afternoon, to the edification ; bitious than she was, would have left her nothing 
of O’Swell, had to be carried off to bed before |to wish for. Happy in the society of her boy, 
these gentlemen, with Dednail at their head, made | and dwelling under the same roof, she began to 
their appearance. Doctor Silverstone took his consider that all the wishes for his worldly pros. 
place at the head of the table; and, placing the | perity which she was justified in entertaining, 
beatified Chipchase at the other end, maintained a | were already fulfilled ; and grateful to Providence, 
continuous course of harmony, intermingled with | who had so abundantly answered her prayers in 
an under-current of philosophy, until the small} his behalf, she led a lite of tranquil happiness 
hours of the morning. From this time-honoured | which it seemed beyond the power of adverse des- 
species of orgy Iltcd had escaped early in the|tiny to disturb—-and which yet was ready to 
afternoon, after the departure of the bride and | vanish into air at the breath of a single whispered 
bridegroom ; and with Nancy on his arm, had re- | word. 
visited again the scenes where they had loved to} Ilted, who had no friends in London beyond 
wander in the days of their youth. Though he} the Lawsons, and his old employer Bagshawe, of 
had been absent but a few months from the com- | whom he sometimes caught a glimpse as he drove 
panion of his childhood, it was with a fecling of { furiously through the streets, being gencrally con- 
indescribable pleasure that he found himself again | fined in the warehouse, which was under his pro- 
at her side, among the old haunts of their early | per supervision throughout the day, spent many 
days. LBreasting the fresh and frosty wind that|hours of his evenings in perambulating the 
blew over the Downs, they crossed over to the | crowded thoroughfares of London. It was not 
Brass Knocker, retraced the path along which, in | merely from considerations of health as dependent 
company with the valiant barber, he had rushed | upon exercise, that so much of his time became 
at the heels of Tiger to her rescue; and looked| thus occupied; but the new world which had 
into the deserted hut, now roofless and fallen to | opened upon him with his London life, presented 
decay, whence he had borne her from the grasp of | to him, by degrees, fascinations of a kind at once 
violence. It was in thoughtful, almost wordless | so nove! and striking—scenes so appalling and 80 
silence that they returned together over the hills | cheering—so flattering and so humiliating—so 
in the gloaming; and when they had parted at | exalted and sublime and so mean and debasing— 
Bagshawe’s door, it was with a new fecling, which | that he found it impossible to withdraw himself 
yet was not all new, that Ilted, revolving the; from the contemplation of a picture for ever 
memories of the past, turned his face towards the | changing, yet ever instructive, suggestive, and, to 
villa on Beacon Hill, where he was to pass the | his inexperienced view, so engrossing. Thus tt 
night. happened that, save when receiving the Lawsons 
Upon the return of the young couple to Bath, at | at his own table, or visiting, as he sometimes did, 
the expiration of about a fortnight, Bagshawe and | at theirs, and listening to the thundering exp? 
Betsy, with Clara, who from this time forth was | sitions of Mr. Bolter—he passed his leisure m 
regarded as the fiancée of Mr. Chipchase, bade | exploring the highways and byways of the great 
adicu to the old city, and took up their residence | city—in noting, with observant cye, the he 
in one of the northern suburbs of London. Mr. | struggles of poverty for existence—the stramng 
Scudd had paid them down a couple of thousands | of pride and pretence for position and power 
for the stock in hand, by accepting which Bag-|—the war which oppressed industry W 
shawe reckoned that he had given at least as much | against want—the vain writhings of the e2- 
in dowry to his daughter. He furnished a neat! slaved and manacled toilers beneath the crushing 
house in Holloway; and making application for|load of capital—the workings of the m 
an agency in the Birmingham toy trade, got it | humbugs and impostures with which man is eve 
through the recommendation of John Brunt. The | ready on all hands to fleece, gull, plunder, delude, 
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torture, poison, and kill his fellow, for the sake of 
sixpence—and the still small voices of the num- 
perless charities and benevolences that open wide 
their arms for the reception of misery in every 
shape in every quarter of the great unquict hive 
—the mysterious medley of contradictions, in 
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long after the sun had gone down, when I could 
no more see to work, I sat there still, enjoying the 
coolness and clearness of the night. The window 
was up, for air, but the blind was down. I had 
forbidden the girl to close the shutters, and sat 


‘in the darkness, revolving, i trust with a heart 


short, which, taken in the incomprehensible aggre- , 


cate, constitute living London. At times, when 
fair weather tempted her forth, Martha would 
take part in these rambles; but it was generally 
alone that Ilted pursued his practical studies 
among the haunts of men, and sought to know 
mankind from the multitudinous revelations of 
the passing hour. Martha, ail her life inured to 


solitude, and loving it, next to his companionship, | 


better than anything, never dreamed of reproach- | 
‘none for complaint; and I can connect, and do 


ing him for the gratification of his inclinations 
in this respect—but, left in the house with the 
maid-servant and porter, contented herself with 
looking forward to the certain hour of his return, 


deeply grateful, some of the events of my past 
life, and of yours, my dear boy. The one event 
which is never absent and cannot be absent from 
my remembrance, comes back to me sometimes in 
the quiet evening hours with redoubled force. It 
was so to-night—but the recurrence of that sad 
hour, though tinged with bitterness and melan- 
choly, has long ceased to be a torture to my mind 
—Heaven has been bountiful as well as merciful 
to us—we have a thousand causes for gratitude, 


connect, with that dreadful remembrance feelings 
of the deepest obligation to the Providence that 


preserved us both from death, and has blessed 


and preparing for it by some testimonial of | 
pause a moment—my boy—my preserver—my 


motherly affection. 
One night, about a year after his arrival in 


London, Ilted, who had been as usual on an ex- | 
perspiration stood in drops—laid her head upon 


ploratory ramble to a part of the city as yet 
unvisited, returned at the accustomed hour. On 
entering his mother’s sitting-room, which was on 


the ground floor, level with the street, he was. 
startled by finding it in darkness, and the next | 
moment checked himself in the act of stumbling | 


over her as she lay prostrate on the floor. Ring- 
ing the bell and calling loudly for lights, he lifted 


her up and laid her on the sofa. Happily it was | 


only a swoon, from which she soon revived, and, 
sitting up, affected to make light of it; but 


Martha was not given to swooning, as Ilted well 


knew, and this fact, coupled with the evident 
pains she was taking to make it appear that 
nothing unusual had happened, confirmed her son 
in the suspicion he had at first formed, that some 
unlooked for and fear-inspiring event had occurred. 
He questioned her kindly though firmly—but, 
beyond a few common-place and ambiguous re- 
plies, could for a long time elicit nothing. He 
would have procured medical assistance, but she 
would not hear of it; and besought him passion- 
ately not to stir out again. _ 

“Now I know, mother, that something un- 
pleasant, and worse than unpieasant, has happened. 
But do not fear—I will not leave you—I will 
hever leave you here alone again, until I know 
at least the cause of your present terror.” 

Martha wrung her hands, and with a sob of 
agony threw herself upon his neck. She found 
telief in tears; and finding that Ilted was not 
to be satisfied without a knowledge of what had 
happened during his absence, which he assured 
her was as necessary for his peace of mind as it 
mght be for her own security, she abandoned 
the resolution of concealment which for his sake 
the had formed. 

“TI was sitting,” said she, ‘‘ with my work at 


the window where I had sat the whole evening | alarmed as well as astonished Lited. 


our life with undeserved prosperity. Let me 
more than life—I cannot go on—” 
Ilted kissed her pale brow, on which the cold 


his bosom, and sought, by tender speech and 
caresses, to soothe her agitation. In a few minutes 
Martha resumed :— 

‘‘T was sitting at the window—it had grown 
nearly dark. I could see figures dimly moving 
in the street when I looked at them—but my 
imagination was far away, wandering on that 
sea-beach where—my boy, my brave boy! IL 


‘thought but of that hour—I saw nothing but the 


heaving billows of that sea upon which the night 
was gloomily settling down—and their hollow 
murmur (the din of this great city often recals 
it to my mind) seemed to resound again in my 
ears. Ilted! oh, my son! at that moment I 
heard Ais voice—the voice, Heaven pardon me, 
which I trusted in God’s mercy never to hear 
again. 1 thought it was a dream—l started to 
my feet and tried to rouse myself from my fancied 
sleep. But I was not asleep—it was no dream— 
there stood Richard Darrel before me, leaning 


against the open shutter, in muttered talk with 
| another man. 
upon his shoulder. 
-me—to do it—to arrest him in the prosecution of 


Ilted! I could have laid my hand 
A horrid temptation crossed 


a criminal purpose, for he spoke of crime and 
violence—with the hand of his murdered wife. 


‘But I resisted the fearful impulse, and, while [ 


gazed horror-struck upon that form, now clad in 
the basest guise—upon those features, once so 
proud and commanding, now debased with vice 
and worn and haggard with excess—I prayed for 
help and deliverance from whence alone they 
could come. With a desperate, a frantic effort, 
I dashed down the sash. I think the men ran 


off alarmed; but my brain swam—I must have 
| fallen—I remember nothing more.” 


As may well be imagined, this occurrence 
He would 


tr you left. The evening was fine and plea-| have given anything to have prevented so unto- 


sant; I had been watching the effect of sunset| ward an accident, which in its conseq 


uences 


4pon the barges and buildings on the river; and | might be fatal to his mother’s peace. He had 
2m 2 
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532 ILTED 


no reason to be surprised that his father was 
alive, and that he should be in London was only 
what might be expected, looking to the course of 
life into which he had fallen. He felt grateful 
that his mother was ignorant that the object of 
her mortal terror was the kidnapper of Nancy, 
and saw that by concealing from her that fact he 
had spared her great misery. Muchas he revolved 
her present distress, however, in his mind, he 
did not see that anything could be done to prevent 
the recurrence of what, of all possible events, 
seemed the least likely to happen. He sought 
by representations to this effect to dispel her 
fears; and in this he at length in some degree 
succeeded. 

“Mother,” said he, ‘‘do you think it lkely 
my father would recognise me in case we were to 
meet accidentally ?” 

“Never,” she replied; ‘it is not possible—I 
should not know you myself had we been sepa- 
rated during all the years that have passed since 
we left the coast. But he would know me in- 
stantly. I sometimes ask myself whether my 
sudden apparition might not strike him dead. I 
pray Heaven that he may never behold it.” 

Martha retired to rest, and Ilted sat for some 
hours ruminating on the strange and unwelcome 
event of the night, and cogitating the question 
of his own duty—if duty he had any to perform 
—in connection with it. It seemed to him a 
strange perversity of the imagination that, as he 
sat thinking over the sad and perplexing subject, 
his thoughts should continually revert to an un- 
finished picture which he had lately seen upon 
Lawson’s easel—a wild scene in which a troop of 
bandits at the entrance of a cavern were awaiting 
with fierce eagerness the arrival of a party of 
travellers who were scen in the distance advancing 
unconsciously into the villains’ snare. What had 
that picture to do with his own domestic sorrows? 
and why did the eyes of the leader of the gang 
scem to glare into his own wherever he turned 
his gaze in the gloom of the solitary apartment ? 
He could not recollect that he had been particu- 
larly struck with that figure—and yet, as it rose 
again and again uncalled for to his mind’s eye, it 
appeared to come every time with a new and 
stronger claim to recognition, as though linked 
by some secret and mysterious tie with his indi- 
vidual fate. Could it be that those were the 
features whose unlooked-for appearance to-night 
had banished peace and comfort from his home ? 
He would be satisfied on that point however. 

He rose early in the morning, before the sun 
had tipped the chimney-tops with gold, and 
walked out to Lawson’s cottage. Mr. Bolter, 
arrayed in a magnificent many-coloured dressing- 
gown, was amusing himself in the garden by 


training a few scarlet runners, with the help of 


some sticks and a ball of twine, into such a po- 
sition that they might suggest, when viewed 
from the parlour window, to the imaginative eye 


of an artist at least, an interminable vista of 


flowers and greenery. He had painted the old 


rails against which they grew of a grey-green 
tint, to produce an effect of distance; and flat- 


SMITH. 


tered himself that he had managed the whole 
business admirably. 

‘“‘ You are in good time for breakfast,” he said, 
as he ushered Ilted into the parlour. “Mr. 
Lawson is not so well as he should be—rather 
quisby about the throat; but he will be down 
directly. Ha! you are taken with the bandit 
picture, I see, like every one else—first rate, 
isn’t it >—equal to Salvator.” 

‘*T was looking,” said Ilted, ‘‘at the head of 
the captain—is that head an imaginary one, a 
design of Lawson’s, or is it astudy from nature ?” 

‘*None but a fool or a first-rate genius ever 
puts a design of his own for the head of a prin- 
cipal figure—from nature, of course—extra- 
ordinary expression, isn’t it—I picked up that 
model myself—and, though I say it, I don’t think 
you could find a better.” 

“‘ And where might you meet with him ?” 

‘Found him sleeping off a drunken bout in 
one of the arches of Waterloo Bridge.” 

‘¢ But that is not the head of a vagabond!” 

“ Devil a bit—we didn’t want the head of a 
vagabond; yet, for all that, we: found the head 
we wanted on a vagabond’s shoulders. We 
wanted a fullow who had marred his own fortune 
and his own peace, and who was scoundrel enough 
to seek to avenge upon the innocent the sutterings 
entailed by his own guilt. Imf that isn’t the man 
I’ve made a mistake, that’s all. Id give a trifle 
to know his history—something of foul weather, 
[ reckon, under that flashing eye and thunderous 
brow.” 

‘Did you find him communicative ?” 

“As a lay-figure. Dumb, sir—couldn’t get a 
word out of him, beyond a demand for drink, and 
for payment when the work was done.” 

Ilted saw now that the lineaments of the face 
of the bandit were those of his father, somewhat 
idealized by the painter’s art, but yet preserving 
sufficient resemblance to put the identity beyond 
question. Lawson came in at this moment, pale, 
and struggling with a morning cough which 
seemed to shake the very seats of existence. He 
laughed away Ilted’s expressions of condolence, 
gave him a warm welcome, and assuaging the 
irritating cough by copious draughts of hot tea, 
became animated and hilarious. He was at last 
succeeding in the ambition of his life—still, it is 
true, striving hard to maintain an aspect of re- 
spectability, but with the certain prospect before 
him of eventual success, if health and strength 
permitted the continuance of the contest. 

Ilted congratulated him on the success of his 
large picture, now fast approaching completion, 
and for which a couple of speculating printsellers 
were already competing in their offers. 

‘‘ Yes, yes,” said Bolter, who was a really 
generous fellow, ‘‘ Lawson, as I tell him, 38 
leaving us all behind; but we must see and get 
him down to Bath again for a week or two before 
the winter comes on, to recruit—or we shall have 
him laid up here, and that will never do. | 
Lawson has promised me to walk off with him # 
soon as the picture is finished, and that will be ™ 





a day or two at farthest. I shall be a solitary 
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pachelor during their absence, and I hope you and! returned home. He had obtained some slender 
our mother will do me the favour and the conso- | clue to the possible haunts of his wretched 
lation of a visit.” parent. Whether any, and, if any, what filial 
[ited promised that he would not be unmindful | use he could or ought to make of it, was now the 
of him in his desolation; and taking leave of'| problem he had to solve. 
Lawson and his wife, and charging them with | (To be continued.) 
kind remembrances to all friends in the old town, | 





——— . 





GLIMPSES OF CHURCH-WORLD. 
No, VII.—PRIESTISM. 


“Turnes which are equal to the same thing are | another already existing. I admit that ineffable 
ual to one another,”’ says old Euclid; and cer- | purity would be the best correction of all moral 
tainly old Euclid is one of the most infallible, if| evils; but we are none of us ineffably pure, and 
not one of the most interesting writers that ever the corruption that we see arouses an indignation 
lived. There are many good mathematicians, | that blinds our poor conscience, and we rush into 
however, who can do nothing with their know- | some extravagance which shall immediately crush 
ledge beyond the exercises of the black-board ; | the monster that offends us; but which, alas, will 
whereas, there is really no problem of life which | itself breed a monster as deadly and as repulsive, 
may not be brought to the test of mathematical if it be not checked. So we must not be too 
axioms, if we did but know how to work them in| angry with the corruptionist, nor too contemp- 
that direction. The world often loses the advan- | tuous of the agitator, that would crush him. Let 
tage of a comparison instituted on the axiom | the orator have his swing. Indignation, when it 
quoted above, for instance, because it is so per- | hath conceived, bringeth forth folly. He laughs 
versely given to the examination of a thing per se. | now, let him enjoy his laugh ; for, see, here comes 
It revels in specific abuses, whilst it might actually |a still brighter youth who now laughs at him. 
renovate itself of all abuses, if it would but con- | And thus we poor frail creatures laugh one another 
centrate its understanding and its conscience on | out of the world. ‘‘One generation passeth away, 
the great universal principles, the ignorance and |and another cometh; but the carth endureth for 
neglect of which are the main causes of corrup- | ever;’’ and so long as earth endures, there will be 
tion. It would be possible to show that nearly | something for the purist to improve, and for the 
every form of theological or ecclesiastical evil | satirical toscorn. Yet we must laugh, and curse, 
originates in some elemental necessity or impulse | and pray—for by these things the world gets on. 
ofhuman nature, to which unlicensed indulgence | The stupid must still be offended; the proud 
is permitted. But, then, it also very frequently | must be abased ; the abominable must be chastised. 
happens that those who most bitterly condemn | Give me my whip then; for it is my function to 
the evil, are influenced by a necessity as impe-|reprove. And what if I in turn be whipped? I 
rious, or an impulse as blind. Extravagance is, will bear it. For, surely, if I am just enough to 
met by extravagance. Or, what is still more! God and truth to make ‘‘an example” of others 
entertaining, the indignant purist denounces the | for the benefit of the race generally, present and 
evil iz toto, and proceeds to vindicate a modified to come, I may consent to be made an example 
form of it; failing to perceive that if the victim of of. It is by crucifying and being crucified that 
his scorn were such an utter abomination, he | the world must be redeemed. 
ought, at least, to have a little pity on himself. The ‘ stump-orators,” if some of us could have 
Now, take any veritable and acknowledged abuse, our way, would soon be reduced to a state of 
and find out, if you can, of what true principle it pauperism. We would give them nothing to do. 
is a violation. ‘Then take the condemnation of They must have some Babylon to gloat over and 
the abuse offered you by the brilliant platform snarl at. I often think the stump-orators should 
agitator, and I venture to predict that in nine be very grateful to those who so awfully abuse 
cases out of ten, the anathema will be seen to be truth and life. Why, many of them, to my know- 
aviolation of the very same principle. If it be, ledge, make £500 a year by their ravings! And 
you may say, I am willing that the platform agi- | there are only a few who make more than that by 
tator and the pulpit corruptionist shall be put the corruptions in which they deal. Now just 
together in one bag, and cast into the sea of public |conceive what this vile thing priesteraft has 
contempt. Not so fast, however, my virtuous and brought to the purses of the crafty anti-priests. 
just friend; for, perchance by such a policy, thou , For thousands of years it has been the chief stock 
mghtest entitle thyself to a ducking. The fact | in trade of all the quacks and noisy braggarts who 
is, We are in a world where abuse balances abuse ;, will not let corruption sleep. It has rounded 
Where one extravagance arises to counteract’ their sentences as well as influenced their passions. 
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Into what elongations of supernal piety have their to his own vanity ; and when he should be pre. 
faces been drawn as they have approached the senting the worship of his people as a sweet 
huge abomination! And then, oh! how bloated, smelling incense to God, he is incensing God, and 
swollen, and red has been the gathering of the betraying the people at the same time, by worship. 
storm! And how dreadful the explosion! Thun- ping his own greatness, and blasphemously singing 
der and lightning is nothing to the paragraphs | his own praise. Such is priest-craft. — 
one has heard poured out on priests and priest-| But what is priest-tsm? Priest-sm is just that 
craft. Climax has followed climax, as peal on} thing of which priestcraft is the abuse. Perhaps 
peal; and the grand final peroration has left the it would not be too much to say, that it is the 
speaker exhausted, and the audience in a wonder- | germ of which priestcraft is the natural and con. 
ment. But the thing has pad; and is not that) sistent development. 
sufficient ? Priestism, however, has a bond fide origin in 
And, verily, this same priestcraft 7sa huge abo- | human nature. If it had not, its existence in such 
mination ; and I donot see why I should not get a_/ diversified forms, through so many ages, would 
few shillings out of it as well as other people.| be a phenomenon incapable of explanation. The 
But my means shall be fair; and my language essential idea expressed by the word is, that 


shall not be foul. 

The temptation to be corrupt is always propor- 
tioned to the responsibility to be pure; and for 
this reason: a man’s responsibility to be pure 


power possessed by him. Invest any man, for in-| 


stanee, with great political power, and you thereby 
tempt him to be careless about the well-govern- 


ment of the state over which he is enthroned, for 


you encourage him to be ambitious for the aggran- 
disement of his authority. The recklessness and 
arrogance of monarchs will always be proportioned 
to the loyalty of peoples. The measure of a king’s 
moral responsibility to be just, mild, and pacitic, 
thercfore, will be the measure of his license to be 
harsh, provoking, and despotic. Now, there is 
no power so great as that of the king, with the 
exception of that of the priest; and, consequently, 


there are no annals of corruption so dark and_ 


repulsive as those of kingcraft, with the exception 


of those of priestcraft. The priest has more power | 


than the king, for the simple reason that it is 
spiritual and not mercly civil. He, the priest, 
can not only impose bodily sacrifies on his subject, 
but he can use ghostly horrors in addition to 
them. ‘There are thousands in every country who 
would rather be expatriated than excommuni- 


cated ; because, as exiles, they could live in toler- | 


able mental happiness; but as apostates or here- 
tics there would be nothing for them but everlast- 
ing perdition. The king can expatriate, the 
priest can excommunicate. The king can threaten 
his victim with exile; the priest can threaten 
his with damnation. Moreover, whatever he 
may say of himself, the priest is human. And 
this fact has two sides to it. Being human, he, 
of course, believes his own thoughts to be true, 
his policy to be wise, his impulses to be sacred, 
and his authority to be inviolable. He rejoices 
in his power, and is jealous lest it should be dis- 
honoured. But being human, on the other hand, 
his opinions will not be infinitely true, his plans 
may be misconceived, his impulses may be impure, 
and his authority may be usurped. For, the 


flattery and fame his position brings him are strong 
temptations, if not sore. Hence his power becomes 
his own curse. He is degraded by his very 
dignity ; for by his dignity he is tainted. His 
power, also, becomes the curse of the church; for 
instead of ministering to its welfare, he ministers 


|worship, whether of penitence or of praise, may 
be vicarious. Some would urge as a necessity, 
‘others only as a convenience, a system of profes. 
sional mediation between the human soul and the 


will be precisely according to the measure of Omnipotent God. It might he asserted in very 


-gencral terms, that in one phase or another, this 
doctrine is universally entertained. There is no 
country blessed with any system of religion at 
all, which has not, also, its priesthood ; and those 
who, with more enlightenment, reject all human 
mediation, do so from the exclusive reverence 
they bear for a mediation which is Divine. 
Among the old Jews, the pricstly economy was 
rank and unmitigated. Christ mercifully upset 
that domination by setting up himself as the One, 
Only, and Spiritual High-priest. But, among the 
Gentiles who have received the Christian revela- 
‘tion, there are myriads with superstitions as igno- 
minious, and reason as dark as the ancient Jew 
‘groaned under; to whom an unseen priest is but 
an indefinite and mysterious dream; and who, 
consequently, accept the more tangible substitute 
offered them by the popes, archbishops, and pre- 
sidents of modern days. Nevertheless, the radical 
principle is the samc. The soul is too burdened 
with remorse, too enfeebled by depravity, too 
‘dark and horror-bound, to transact its own affairs 
with a Being whose eyes are as a “ flaming fire,” 
‘and whose hand no power can restrain or resist. 
‘If the spiritual and unseen Priest be above the 
_soul’s appreciation, the human and visible pnest 
will be selected. 

It is quite amusing to observe with what ge- 
ncral intelligence and moral greatness the lower 
‘forms of this sentiment are sometimes ass0- 
‘ciated. I have myself met with instances where 
‘a complete abandonment of the soul to the au- 
‘thority and the will of “the clergyman ”’ has been 
‘the only feature of the mind not entitled to the 
supremest respect. I can quote one illustration 
in point. A gentleman learned in the gen 
literature of the age, well read in history, and 
of an unusually acute and comprehensive m- 
tellect, was sitting with me not very long 
since, when, among other topics of convers® 
tion, I said something about the minister of 
the parish in which he resided, and who was 
rather notorious for his Puseyitish tendencies. 
The conversation proceeded after the following 
fashion :— 
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Myself. You have a new minister, I hear. | 


How do you like him? 

Friend. Personally he is a very nice man. 

M. Yes; but I refer now to his doctrines and 
his modes of maintaining them. 

F. Of those things, he being my minister, I am | 
not to be supposed qualified to judge. 

M. Indeed! But you do not mean to say that | 
you regard it as your duty to believe any thing | 
that your minister may teach? 

F. Yes, I do. If I need an instructor, and 


place myself under the care of a man appointed | 


to the office, it would be inconsistent as well as | 
arrogant for me to dispute his teachings. 

M. Well, now; your previous minister, I am | 
given to understand, was quite an evangelical | 

man; your present one is a Puseyite. Do you | 
intimate that as long as the orthodox man occu- 
pied the pulpit, you followed him; and that now 

a ditferent gospel is preached, you, in the same 
way, receive that ? 

F. I do. 

M. But if the former teacher were right the 
present must be wrong. 

F. With that I have nothing to do. Their 
differences are not my responsibility, but their 
own. Supposing I am ill: [ call in a physician ; 
he prescribes a certain course of treatment ; having 
summoned him to my aid, it would be an insult 
to dispute his regime. He leaves the neighbour- 
hood, and another physician succeeds to his 
practice ; he prescribes for me a remedy very un- 
like the one [I have been using; but he is my 
physician still, and I must obey his directions. 

M. But suppose he kills you? 

F. I should not consider myself guilty of 
suicide. 

M. Would he be guilty of murder? 

_F. I hope not of wilful murder ; and what the 
punishment of manslaughter in the future state 
may be, it is not my business to inquire. 

M. Does the analogy hold good? In spiritual 
matters you are personally responsible. You have | 
reason. | 

F. Yes; and it is by reason that I am cured of | 
my physical diseases ; nevertheless, I have not 
got the requisite information to cure myself. 

M. The soul is given you as a charge. 
are bound to preserve and honour it. 

F, Cannot the same be said of my life ? 

+f. It can; but I maintain that you have a) 
power equal to the respensibility in the one case, 
whilst you may not have it in the other. 

/’. | maintain that my power is more defective 
in the spiritual case than in the physical. I have. 
wants and longings which I cannot satisfy. I} 
ask questions which I cannot answer. My mise- 
ries are sometimes such that I cannot from my 
own resources gather anything approaching to an 
adequate consolation. I see fruits and meats 
around me, but I do not know which to take ; Ty 
try this, but because it is nasty I throw it away ; | 
I try th: it, and, being pleasant, I take my fill, 
and lo! it makes me worse. I need the physician. 

M. Christ is the Physician of souls. | 

F. And the priest is the minister of Christ. 
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Well, here my friend stuck. I could not get him 
away from this point. And I have no doubt there 
| are thousands in this world of sin and darkness 
and sorrow who reason themselves into the same 
| trust by a process of similar sophistry. Their ex- 
perience is so sad, or their time is so absorbed, or 


their speculations are so confused, that they find ~ 


it necessary to get some one to do their religion 
for them. Either they are afraid to go to God 
‘directly on their own account, and so seek a re- 
conciliation by embassy; or else God is so far 
away from them that they cannot approach Him, 

_and so require somebody to carry messages bac k- 
_ wards and forwards ; or else they are so swallowed 
up in mere secular transactions that they find it 
will be no bad bargain to employ an agent for 
this branch of the business of life, and remu- 
nerate him well for his services. God has given 
to every mind this problem to work out, ‘‘ What 
is truth?” and there are in the great school-house 
of the world many so stupid, or so given to “ tit- 
tatto,”’ or so devoted to “ profit and loss’”’ and the 
“rule of three,” that they go to other boys more 
cunning than themselves and say, ‘‘ What will 
you do this bothering sum for?’ There are so 
many thus disposed, that the few clever boys at 
the top of the school find it well worth their 
while to neglect every other branch of their edu- 
cation that they may attend exclusively to this. 
They make a regular trade of it, and get such 
power over the indolent, the frivolous, or the 
selfish,—all of whom are timid, from the fear 
that they may be found out—that their tyrannies 
become unbearable. Then they are jealous of one 

another, and threaten to “tell.” Or one clever 
set of boys work the problem in one way, and 
another set in another; whereupon there is a 
dispute about which way is right; and thus alto- 
gether the school gets into such utter disorder, 
that really the most merciful of the monitors are 

in their hearts glad that the Great Master will 
find it all out at last, when the solutions shall be 
called for ! 

It is the mission of the spirit of religious pro- 
gress to abolish every vestige and every type of 
priestism. Hence, the history of religious pro- 
gress already made is but a record of the gradual 
modification of the evil. In the Roman Catholic 
church, priestism is acknowledged in its boldest 
and completest form. The tdea expressed by the 
word is candidly avowed and resolutely vindi- 
cated. Man must have a mediator between him- 
self and God, is the doctrine of every Papist. 
The priest often developes the sinister side of that 
doctrine; ¢.¢., he argues more for his Divine 
right, than from the people’s absolute necessity. 
He labours to prove his claim to command and to 
intercede ; rather than to prove their dependence 
on his authority and intercession. This is but 
the craft, however, into which the tsm naturally 
runs. ‘Tell the people that they cannot do with- 
‘out you, and they will soon begin to listen toler- 
antly to your expositions of your own importance. 


. | Habituate their minds to the spirttual servility, 


and they will be soon prepared for the ecclesiastical. 
If you can bring them to believe that they may 
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have no personal fellowship with God—and, as we|in more palpable ways with the movements of 


have seen, there are millions of men ready enough 
to believe that august lie—they will let you con- 
duct their spiritual commerce in your own way, 
asking no questions, and making no protests. 

We mistake. The protest will come, for the 
power conceded will soon be pushed into assump- 
tions so preposterous, that an explosion of wrath 
will occur. The arrogance and unscrupulousness 
of the priesthood was the motive-power of the 
Reformation. It was not he doctrine of justifi- 
cation by works that gave energy and keenness to 
the proclamations of Luther, but the abominable 
use to which that doctrine was prostituted by the 
priests of his age. Great religious movements 
are evermore the revulsion of the popular instinct 
from gigantic ecclesiastical corruptions, not the 
raptures and enterprise occasioned by any new 
intellectual conceptions of religious truth.. The 
conceptions of truth must necessarily come con- 
sentaneously with the moral indignation ; because 
the abuse which is resisted will always have some 
dogma by which to justify itself; and the abuse 
cannot be abolished until its basal dogma is ex- 
ploded. But the abuse suggests the antagonistic 
dogma; and the dogma, being announced, pleads 
the abuse as its confirmation. Thus the religious 
progress of mankind has been double; it has been 
a progress in ¢dea and in virtue. Its ultimate 
perfection will be double, also; for when that 
perfection shall be attained, the meaning of truth 
will be clearly apprehended, and its power will be 
gratefully felt. 

The dominion of priestism among Episcopalian 
Christians has not been practically much less com- 
plete than among Papists, though the pretensions 
of the priesthood have been very considerably 
modified. The doctrine of Apostolical Succession 
has survived the exploits of Luther; and in cir- 
cles where it is professedly abandoned, the thing 
signified by it is still assumed. Indeed, it is 
quite astonishing how the essential and vital prin- 
ciples of systems, the forms of which undergo a 
thorough change, continue in the world—a plain 


proof that the organic institutions and theories of 


society are often in advance of its character and 
habits. Society learns and professes what is right, 
long before it is morally prepared to do what is 
right. There is in humanity at large, as in cach 
individual, a war between the will and the con- 
viction. Not a community of Protestants in this 


country would object to the denunciation of 


priestcraft. I do not know a community—save, 
perhaps, the Quakers—where the bane of  priest- 


craft does not abound. Amongst the most liberal | 


Nonconformists there are often to be seen the evi- 
dences of minister-worship. And, what is still 
worse than this, there are many of the most ultra 
anti-Papists who leave their minister to discharge 


all their religious duties. If the minister comes 


in, the Bible is fetched, and family prayer is 
asked for. The minister must preside at the bap- 
tism, at tle marriage, and at the obsequics of 


every member of the household; as if without 


his benediction nothing would be considered sutis- 
factory or sacred. Often the minister interferes 





his flock. I know a case in which a most vehe- 
'ment opponent of Popery—a man who made him. 
self ill with excitement when the great “ aggres. 
sion” took place—went round among the subserj. 
bers of a politico-religious periodical who were 
‘members of his congregation, and, because it 
‘contained sentiments like these which I am now 
‘expressing, ordered them to give itup. And they 
gave it up. The editor asked several of them 
why they had given it up, and the only answer 
they returned was that Mr. had said its 
tendency was bad, and had advised them to dis- 
continue it. I hope no reader of Zait’s Magazine 
will be thus imposed upon ! 

The general modifications of the evil are sus- 
tained by the specific. The doctrine of Divine 
right is succeeded by that of apostolical succession; 
to that of apostolical succession follows the “‘ sanc- 
tity of the office.’ It does not much matter 
under which of these pretensions the abomina- 
tions of priestcraft are perpetrated. But it will 
be generally found that as the pretension is 
lowered, the abominations are correspondingly re- 
duced. For instance, there is no illustration more 
commonly cited of the corrupt priestcraft of the 
Romish Church than the confessional. Fathers 
grow angry, husbands jealous, and modest young 
ladies shocked, as they think about it. It is the 
very consummation of all that is subtle and 
deadly in the power of the priest. But has not 
this its analogies in other churches than those of 
Rome? The Wesleyans have their class-meetings ; 
and other sects have their mectings for ‘‘inquirers,” 
and *‘ candidates,’ and ‘‘doubters.’”’ ‘There is, 
we know, all the difference between the con- 
fessional and the class-mceeting, that the one is 
secret and the other is social. But this tells two 
ways. The revelations of the cloister are more 
unreserved and are more confidential than those 
of the vestry. It is possible that the priest in 
the one case gets a larger influence than in the 
other; but the gossip is infinitely more incon- 
venient in the latter than the discipline in the 
former case. And, for myself, I would rather 
the secrets of my heart and my family be known 
to a priest, however ambitious or however impure, 
than to aset of scandal-mongers drawn together 
by the curiosity of ignorance or the grovellings 
of vulgar superstition. The class-leader may 
protest, that I now fasten on an abuse of his 
system; but the priest has the same apology. 
On what ground do you encourage your class- 
meeting? Surely on the ground that the 
souls of your fellow disciples need spiritual 
instruction and consolation, which you are qua- 
lified and appointed to administer. This 15 
the precise plea of the priest at whom you 
grin so maliciously. And the soul does want 
the comfort and enlightenment which spiritual 
fellowship alone can communicate. The question 
is, how shall it be conveyed, and by whom? By 
an official, in a formal manner? or, by @ friend 
in the spontaneous and uncloaked intercourse © 
mutual love? I say the latter; you, the class 
leader, and you, the priest, say the former. The 
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priest is more candid in his assumption, and more | will be found, unless a perverse officialism inter- 
cautious in his policy than you, the class-leader, | fere, that genius, virtue, and piety will command, 
are; so that all the advantage you have over him’ by their inherent energy, the honour and, in some 
is the questionable one of a compromise. Put a’ measure, the obedience of the multitude. It is 
pure priest, and an honest sinner! in the confes- | when the pulpit is enthroned above the preacher, 
sional, and no harm can come of it, whilst much! that wisdom loses its power to direct, and love 
d will be done. So have an enlightened and|its power to soothe, the congregation. I am no 
rfect class-leader and a sincere, simple, and | advocate, either of a dreary isolation, or an angry 
unaffected class in the vestry, and benefit may | anarchy in the religious world; but I would have 
accrue to both; but you can no more secure mem- | the Lord reign alone in his own kingdom; and, 
bers free from self-righteousness and from the | whatever offices and systems might exist, I would 
love of tittle-tattle for the vestry, than the priest} have their objects confined, in order that the 
can secure purity for the confessional. results desired might follow, to the consolidation 
I do not know that this position is fairly dis-|of strength, and the quickening of enterprise, by 
putable ; but I do know that the priests and | fraternity, freedom, and equality before God. 
ministers and class-leaders are given very much| In the religious life there is no virtue more 
to calumniate one another. The Romanist de-| pregnant with satisfaction to the individual, or 
nounces the Protestant as a vain and impious) with utility to the Church, than that of self- 
pretender ; the Protestant returns the compliment | reliance. Born of a deep sense of responsibility, 
with an animosity as unreserved, and with a grace|it keeps the spirit humble, whilst it makes it 
as ill. How will a “deputation” from the Re-| anxious to be free. It is naturally averse to all 
formation Socicty gloat over an instance of lust, |inglorious assumptions, because it is the fountain 
covered by the darkness and secresy of the con-| ofall personal dignity. Its necessity to the honour 
fessional! He will hunt out all the dirty par- | of man, as a member of society, is admitted on all 
ticulars of the case, and revel in its indecency as| hands; that it is the great instrument of com- 
though he were really rendering service to the | mercial prosperity, our own generation has abun- 
cause of pure and unadulterated Christianity there-|dantly proved. Well, it is as incompatible with 
by! Let him get hold of a young lady who has/ religious, as it is with political or social degrada- 
escaped from a convent; and Oh, listen to his| tion. He who has it cannot be despised. The 
questions, and his cross-questions! ‘Did he/| arrogance of power, and the scorn of pride, alike 
ask you so and so? How did he look when he/ quail bencath its steady gaze. The man who 
said so and so? Did he squeeze your hand, when | trusts himself, therefore, in the presence of his 
you went in? Did he kiss you when you went) Maker, will have no priest to obscure the radiant 
out?’ Why, all this indicates a sensuous prone-| vision of the Divine; and, of all characters in 
ness as questionable and as repulsive as that of! the world, the priest will not come where he is 
which it is so restless a suspicion. True, all Pro-| not wanted. He may curse, but he must retire. 
testants are not thus ready to judge—thus hasty | So that the growth of self-reliance is at once the 
to condemn; nor, be it also said, are all priests! destruction of a monstrous evil, and the triumph 
thus ready to abuse their power, or desecrate | of a positive good. It is the abolition of gloom 
their sanctity. If a little human charity were | by the splendid supremacy of light. 
mingled with our Protestantism, we should re-| The doctrine of self-reliance in matters of faith 
member that celibacy, which brings those temp-| and of worship, however, must not be misunder- 
tations over which we seem to rejoice, may be| stood. It does not require, it essentially forbids, 
most religiously adopted ; and that the crimes for| any rash and profane independence of Heaven. 
which we stigmatise our opponents, not seldom); It can have its foundation only in the serenest 
transpire in circles where the motive does not! and most faithful dependence upon God. And 
exist, and the opportunity has to be created for | this constitutes the beauty of the Christian service, 
the occasion. when properly conceived. We have a priest, so 
My object, most assuredly, in making these| intensely human that to us he is absolutely 
observations is not to offer any apology for the| divine. So that, now, just according to the trust 
corruptions of the Church of Rome; but, the rather, | we put in his intercessions, will be the nearness 
to show that those corruptions are the fruit of| and intimacy of our own personal fellowship. For 
a principle which has many phases, and many | his sake, then, whom we all in common adore, 
diversities of manifestation. The principle I} let us say to pretenders of every grade: ‘ Away! 
believe to be wrong; and I would argue against} Darken not the portals of heaven by standing in 
that. Ministers will ever be required ; but priest-| the doorway any more. Who appointed you 
ism should now be for ever dispensed with. The} ticket-takers? Begone, and let us freely pass in! 
church must have its officers; but they should be} For is not this the sanctuary and the home of all 
its servants, not its masters; its brethren, not its| the good ?” 
idols. In the organizations of religious force, it 
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A NIGHT WITH THE LORDS. 


Amoncst the sights of London surely may be | in"the “Young Duke.” We quote the passage :— 
reckoned the Chamber of Pecrs—fallen from its | ‘‘ The Duke of St. James took the oaths and his 
high estate—but still existing as a potent insti- | seat. He was introduced by Lord Pompey. He 
tution in this self-governing country and demo- | heafd a debate. We laugh at such a thing, espe. 
cratic age. Of course it is usual to sneer at the | cially in the Upper House, but on the whole the 
peers, we all do so, and yet we would move’ affair is imposing, especially if we take a part in it. 
heaven and carth to be scen walking arm in arm/ Lord Exchamberlain thought the nation going 
with a peer, no matter how old or vicious he be, | on wrong, and he made a speech full of currency 
on the sunny side of Pall Mall. We all say the | and constitution. Baron Deprivey Scal seconded 
peers must give way to the Commons, and yet we | him with great effect—brief, but bitter, satirical, 
all know that half the latter are returned by the! and sore. The Earl of Quarterday answered these, 
former, and that you can no more succced in| full of confidence in the nation and in himself. 
contesting a county against its lords and landlords, | When the debate was getting heavy, Lord Snap 
than you can hope to fly in the air, or to walk| jumped up to give them something light. The lords 
on the sea. Hear a pot-house orator on the! do not encourage wit, and so are obliged to put up 
House of Peers, you would think it the most in-| with pertness. But Viscount Memoir was very 
defensible establishment imaginable. But is it | statesmanlike and spouted asort of universal history. 
so? Ask Exeter Hall; that truly British institu- | Then there was Lord Ego, who vindicated his cha- 
tion is in raptures with the whole British peerage. | racter when nobody knew he had one, and explained 
A lord ata Bible meeting, a lord stammering a| his motives because his auditors could not under- 
few unconnected common-places about the pro-|stand his acts. Then there was a maiden speech, 
pagation of Christianity in foreign parts, or the} so inaudible that it was doubted after all whether 
conversion of the Jews; a lord denouncing the | the young orator really did lose his virginity. In 
Pope, or anticipating the coming of the millen-|the end, up started the Premier, who, having 
nium, is a sight dear to the British public—sneer | nothing to say, was manly, and candid, and 
at the lords as you will. Expatiate on the/liberal; gave credit to his adversarics and took 
manifest absurdity of supposing that they are|credit to himself, and then the motion was with- 
wiser and better than other people, say, what;drawn. While all this was going on, some made 
everyone knows and thinks, that you cannot}a note, some made a bet, some consulted a book, 
transmit brains as you can the family spoons, and} some their ease, some yawned, a few slept. Yet, 
that therefore the idea involved in hereditary | on the whole, there was an air about the assembly 
peerage is a lie; nevertheless, the House of Peers | which can be witnessed in no other in Europe. 

Even the most indifferent looked as if he would 


still continues a great fact. And it is a gorgeous 

fact as well. The apartments of the Commons | come forward if the occasion should demand him, 

are poor and mean compared with the chamber, |and the most imbecile as if he could scrve his 
country if it required him.” 


all resplendent with crimson and gold, where the ‘ 
But let us look around us. We, the strangers, 


lords mect. As you enter the central hall in the 

new Houses of Parliament the passage to the | are up ina comfortable gallery at one end of a long, 

right leads you to the Lords. We will suppose | narrow, and rather dark chamber, along the sides 

you have got an order—any peer can give you|of which are narrow windows of painted glass 

one—and as the house commences its sitting at}and bronze statues of the barons of the olden 

five, and there is plenty of room in the gallery,|time. In a smaller gallery, just beneath us, sit 
the parliamentary reporters. Exactly opposite 


you may take your time, almost as freely as the 
eclebrated Miss Lucy Long herself. Passing the}us is the Turone; its splendour we but faintly 


lobby you soon find your way into the house, the | perceive, for it is veiled from vulgar eyes; but 
magnificent adorning of which will be sure to | there it is—the very spot where Majesty sits, 
excite your utmost admiration. Some may say it| while around her are principalities and powers, 
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it is too gaudy, everything pertaining to the | —there the royal assent is given to laws which 
affect the weal or woe of an empire—there, with 
silvery voice, and faultless delivery, and perfect 
| pronunciation, are spoken royal speeches, greedily 
bought up in second editions of the evening 
papers, and flashed along the electric wires to all 
the great cities of our own and the capitals of 
other lands. At present a few peers are leaning 


chamber is so richly decorated; but it is very 
fine, and when Parliament is opencd by Majesty 
in person, and the house is crowded with all the 
great men of our land, and the galleries blaze 
with beauty and diamonds, the effect must be, 
as it has always been described, imposing in the 
extreme. On ordinary evenings, however, nothing 





of this splendour is visible, the house has a against the rails and chatting—that is all. A little 
deserted air, an assembly of a dozen or twenty is below the throne is the purple velvet cushion— 
a very fair muster, a debate of a couple of hours the object of so many a struggle—of so many 4 
is gencrally considered as unusually exciting and, year of unflinching toil—of so many a defence 0 


fierce. The best description of a debate in the 
Lords we have ever read 1s that by Disraeli, 


party spoken in another place—of so many 4 
clever picce of intrigue. We mcan the woolsack;, 
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on which sits the Lord Chancellor Cranworth. | In the small hours no patriots, smelling strongly 
Greater men than himself have sat there. We of whisky and water and cigars, expatiate to a 
live in a little age. Our great men are little men | wearied assembly on that ever fertile theme, the 
after all. Our Lord Chancellor has never done| wrongs and woes of the Green Isle. The lords, 
what other Lord Chancellors have done, viz. , like Mr. Wordsworth’s gods — 

wielded the fierce democracy of the lower houre, | Approve the depth but not the tumult of the soul. 
shone unrivalled on the parliamentary arena, 

thundered from the platform, won fame by their We can never faney the House of Lords to be 


daring, and acumen, and learning, and eloquence what you may sometimes take the House of 


jin every corner of the land. Indeed, he makes Commons to be—a bear garden or a menageric. 
no pretensions to oratory or greatness of any You miss the vulgarity of the one, and you also 
kind. In this respect not at all resembling, or miss its excitement and earnestness—its cries of 
rather very much differing from, the extraordinary “question” and ‘‘divide,”” when some well- 
individual who has just darted on the woolsack, known bore is on his legs, and its long resounding 
as if he would edge off the Chancellor and take cheers when some favourite partizan sits down, 
his very seat. ‘That individual we need not Allis staid, and correct, and proper, with the ex- 
name, a glance at the nose and plaid trousers are | ception of a tirade from the Rupert of debate and 
sficient. It must be my Lord Brough: im and no ‘some tather in God on the Epise opal Bench. 

one else. To no other man born ot woman has | | W Cc would f: in Say a word about the E piscopalian 
nature vouchsafed the same power of universality. | bench. One could hardly expect to find a mi- 
No #@her man would attempt to do what he is. nister of the self- denying and lowly Jesus of 
now doing, talking law with one man, politics | Nazareth sitting in a gorgeous house with the 
with another, and scandal with a third, and all | proudest and wealthiest. of the English peers. 
the while listening to the debate and qualifying | | You would expect to find these reverend gentle- 
himself to take a part in it. In the course of ; men by the bed-side of the sic k, in the house ‘3 of 
time we shall see him pursuing an erratic carecr | the poor, combating with the vice and infidelity 
in any part of the house except in that one part | of the day; or else. you would look for them in 
in which sit ministers and their supporters. | their studies, surrounded with st: itely folios; or 
Amongst their ranks Lord Brougham 1 1s never to | in the midst of their clergy, reviving the faint- 
be Peat To the party in power he is always | hearted, urging on the timid, counselling the 
opposed. It is his pride that he never worships young, and girding up the energies and hearts ot 
the rising sun. The Ex-Chancellor has never all. You would expect to find the ‘m in the House 
forgotten or forgiven the treatment he received, | of the Lord, rather than in the House of Lords. 

but it does not affect his health—it does not|In short, anywhere but in the turmoil of party 
tinge his life with melancholy. He does not let | conflict. This, however, is not the case. The 
consumption, like a worm in the bud, prey upon | bishops are almost the first object that attracts 
his damask cheek. His hair is alittle greyer—his | your eye. They sit on benches by themselves, 

face is a little fatter—that is all the change the | on the Gov ernment side, but be yond the minis- 
wear and tear of half a century of public life has | terial bench. In the d: ark, religious light of the 
produced—and of such a half century—the half’ Upper House, you ean scarcely make out what 
century that waged war with France—triumphed they are. You see venerable wigs, and black 
at W aterloo—carried Reform—repcaled the corn | robes, and lawn sleeves; and, if you look sharp, 
laws, and saw the birth of railways and the , you may, at times, catch the outline of a reverend 
electric telegraph ; ah: lf century of more interest | | fac e—most prob: ibly of the dec '~p line ‘aments of 
than any pr eccding age—the Ww ork and the excite- | Charles James of London, or of the pug nose and 
ment of which wore out our Romillys, Follets, | 'plebeian profile of Samuel of Oxford. They are 
and Horners, with premature decay. Yet, | very regular in their attendance, and frequently 


‘rougham still lives. Slightly altering Byron, we , take parts in the debate. Indeed, the latter 
may say of him,— bishop is a great man in the Lords, and so was 


. | Henry of Exeter, but his voice is seldom heard, 
Suck ie tad a Se . and his name never mentioned now. The Arch- 
Deals AS ENG MA DUBS GAWD YONEM ANE WEIBSICH NON: bishop of Canterbury is also pretty regular in his 
Below the woolsack is a table, and on each side | attendance. ‘The other bishops do not muster 
are ranged the orators and partizans of the two quite so strongly. Half of them is a good at- 
great sections which, under some name or other, | tendance. It is ‘to be hoped they are more pro- 
always have existed and always will exist in| fitably employed. 

our national history. ‘The uninitiated call them | Coming lower down, our eyes rest on the men 
Conservatives and Reformers—the wiser simply whocarry on government and occupy the unenviable 
term them the men who are in office and the men | situation of Ministers of the Crown. Generally 
Who are not. The Government for the time at the top of the bench is seated a slight, under- 
being sits on the right hand of the Lord Chan- | sized, juvenile, red-haired Scot —that is the 








cellor, who acts as Speaker, and who has a far| Duke of Argyle, who, in virtue of being a Duke 
easicr birth of it than Mr. Shaw Lefevre. ‘The | and the husband of the daughter of the Duchess of 
Lords are not long-winded—nor noisy; not pas-| Sutherland, is Lord Privy ‘Seal. His lordship is 

sionate, and, like true Britons, always adjourn to | as pert and ready as any forward youth in a Avg 
dinner. Hence no post-prandial scenes are visible. | bating-club, and has much of the appearance and 
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manner of suchaone. He gives you no great 
idea of hereditary statesmanship, the only quality 
conspicuous in him being a tolerable amount of 
modest assurance, perfectly natural to a peer who 
is an author and has lectured at mechanics’ insti- 
tutions, and read papers before the British Asso- 
ciation. 
next illustrious personage—a severe, well-made, 


heavy, grey-haired man, who sits almost silent | 


and sullen, as if he had no feelings, as if the 
debate was a sham, and he should be glad if it 
were over. We refer to 


The travelled thane, Athenian Aberdeen, 


the best-abused man at this time in her gracious 
Majesty’s dominions, but without whom, never- 
theless, it is questionable whether the Queen’s 
Government could be carried on. Unfortunately, 
Lord Aberdeen is not the man for the public. The 
public likes to be gammoned, and his lordship 
cannot gammon. He is spare in words, cold and 
unimpassioned in delivery, and somewhat too in- 
different to party attacks. The other ministers sit 
below him; they are none of them distinguished 
for oratorical power—one of the best of them is the 
good-tempered looking Earl Granville, who has 
managed to succeed better in the Upper House 
than he did in the Lower. He isa better speaker 
than his illustrious chief—has a more musical 
voice, and a less monotonous manner, and like 
him he aims at little effect as a speaker—like him 
he never soars. The tall thin courtly Earl of Cla- 
rendon shines in comparison with them, as does 
also the Duke of Newcastle, who has fine intel- 
lectual features, and a commanding presence, and 
has that fluency of language so remarkable in 
all the prominent followers of the late Sir Robert 
Pecl. On neighbouring benches are seated dis- 
contented Whigs, overlooked in the scramble for 
place when the Coalition Ministry was formed, 
and who, therefore, view its proceedings with an 
impartial, but yet a jealous eye. Prominent 
amongst such is the sandy-looking unamiable 
Earl Grey, who seems angry with himself and all 
the world, because he is lame, and has not the 
command of the colonies. Below the table are 
half-a-dozen benches, on which congregate a few 
peers till dinner time. Here sits Earl Fitzwilliam 
—here also sits one of the most frightful bores in 
the house, Lord Monteagle, who always speaks, 
and for a lord, cruelly long. That is the conse- 
quence of his having been in the Lower House. 
Never stop to hear him. As soon as you see his 
bald head, be off. Crossing to the opposition 
benches, the Earl of Derby fills the first place. 
We need not paint his portrait—the sharp aristo- 
cratic face—but feebly reflected in that promising 


young man, but unfortunate speaker, his son—is | 
He | 
[t was among the | 
Yet, at times, | 


familiar to us all; there he is out of place. 
has no fitting opponents. 
Commons that he won his laurels. 
the old atHatus serves him, and his clear yoice and 


fluent declamation are as bitter and terrible as when | 
night after night he wrestled, as if for very life, 
with the brawny champion of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, and the somewhat too selfish, unscrupu- 


A strong contrast is presented by the | 


A NIGHT WITH THE LORDS, 


| lous exponent of Irish wrongs. By his side is his 
‘trusty page, the inelegant and insipid Malmes. 
bury, of whom, in a passing freak, the author of 


“Vivian Grey’ not merely made a statesman, but 
actually Minister for Foreign Affairs. Higher up, 
facing the bench of bishops, sitsa tall thin gentleman 
—with a copious head of hair, and a force of ges- 
ticulation hardly English: that is the Earl of Ellen- 
borough, in his own opinion hero, statesman, 
lawyer, all things by turns, and nothing long; inthis 
respect, second only to Lord Brougham, who sits 
everywhere, speaks wherever he can, and whose 
Ciceronian eloquence, aided by a delivery more 
expressive than dignified, by gestures and tones 
at any rate vivacious, astonish the weak nerves of 
the spectators, and ofttimes puzzle the parlia- 
mentary reporters themselves. Few other nota- 
bilities do we see. Perhaps we may note near 
Lord Ellenborough the pale aristocratic form of 
that popular nobleman, the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
Disraeli makes one of his peers say, the House 
of Lords looks like a house of butlers. We think 
the satirist is unjust. At any rate the peers are 
well dressed. Hats, gloves, boots, and frock coats 
are all unexceptionable. We need not say, in this 
respect, the House of Lords presents a very dif- 
ferent appearance to the House of Commons. 
Yet the Lords need not be so particular about 
their ‘‘ gorgeous array,”’ there are seldom more 
than half a dozen ladies present to admire and 
reward their display. The Lords are more polite 
than the Commons. Such ladies as are present take 
their seats in the gallery, where they can sce and 
be seen; in the other house, as our readers know, 
the case is different. But even the ladies, we 
dare say, would not mind being treated as the 
‘Commons treat them, if the debates in the Lords 
“were as good as in the Commons. If the peers 
did not dress so well and were not so excessively 
| polite, but spoke better, no great harm would be 
done; but there’s the difficulty. It is difficult 
for a polite man to be ill-bred, and to lose his 
temper, and say sharp things. In the House of 
_Commons nothing is easicr. Say something bitter, 
‘and you will have a murmur of applause—be 
savage, and at any rate your own party will 
cheer; but in the Lords you can’t get up the 
‘semblance of earnestness. The whole thing 
| seems too much like play—an apology for business, 
and that is all. No man can speak to twenty 
‘sleepy peers as he could to four or five hundred 
eager partizans. No man can be impressive 10 
the bosom of his family—and the Lords are 4 
family party, all connected, or nearly so; and if 
_a stranger comes in he soon apes the fashionable 
‘tone, and becomes as dull and apathetic as the 
rest. And why should a lord be otherwise? A 
lord is not more a lord for having brains—nor 
the less a lord for being without. Intellect, 
skill, oratory, are no helps—are unnecessary 
an hereditary institution. Sir Robert Peel knew 
this, and lived and dicd a commoner. Chatham 
became comparatively a small man when he took 
a pension and a pecrage. So was it with Walpole, 
when meeting his old rival Pulteney, after they 
| had both been raised to the peerage, he exclaimed, 
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«« Here we are, my lord, the two most insignificant | than his wont, and the Lord High Chancellor de- 

rsonages in Europe.’”’ The Upper House but’ clares the house adjourned. Rushing outside, we ; 

isters the decisions of the Lower—the business | catch hasty glimpses of our hereditary legislators 
of the country is carried on elsewhere. as they, in fashionable brougham or on splendid 

But while we have been looking at the house, | blood, start for their parks or respective Belgra- 
the debate has closed. Lord Malmesbury has; vian homes. We also, in more plebeian manner, 
asked a question and made an attack. Lord do the same. We are sure the reader will have 
Derby has uttered a few petulant remarks, to! had enough of the lords for one night. He will 
which Lord Aberdeen has made a cold and formal | have found out that they are not much better 
reply, to which some of the disappointed Whigs orators or speakers than other men—that even 
have added a little independent criticism on their | lords stammer, utter incoherent remarks, display 
own account. ‘T'wo or three exquisites have been | poverty of ideas—and more, the great merit of a 
discussing little matters of their own, till they | night in the lords is, that it is soon over. If 
find that if they stop much longer they will be|the lords be dull, at any rate they are short. 
too late for Rotten Row, and the house merely | To be dull and long-winded is an offence against 
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waits for Lord Monteagle to sit down and go} good breeding of which few peers are guilty. 
home. Happily his noble lordship is briefer ; 
A 
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OLD-FASHIONED TYPES OF FEMALE EXCELLENCE. 
BY PATERFAMILIAS. 


My good friend and quondam college chum, Her- | Madonna face, long dark eye-lashes, and a chaste 
bert Cheveley, is a mediwval bachelor, and a very | repose of manner, with a voice that 
favourable specimen of his class. He is a trifle ous 
; : . t . . Was ever gentle, soft and low, 

too mediseval, if anything, and besides being just An excellent thine iu women: 
forty-six, which he cannot help, he affects : 
Puseyism, painted windows, and Chaucer’s ‘‘ Can- | and Herbert had not scen her many times before 
terbury Tales.” I sometimes think he must feel |a watchful seriousness of facc, and an occasional 
slightly uncomfortable, when ‘‘ dropping in” on | lighting up of the eye, when he was in her com- 
a bright Sunday morning just before church time | pany, made me aware that he had been powerfully 
he catches me in the very plenitude of married | impressed. One beautiful Saturday evening, just 
bliss, revelling in the ‘bosom of my fimily;’ | after a shower had fallen, when the golden sun- 
buttoning a glove for the ‘‘ wee wifie,”’ adjusting a | shine lay sweetly on the trees, and an indescribable 
sash for pet Fanny, who, being six years old, of | repose seemed to have descended from the skies, 
course goes with us to morning service, or just} because it was the eve of the Sabbath, he called 
preparing to give baby a farewell kiss. But on/| to return a book, and the hush and calm which 
the whole he appears a happy fellow, and I should | had been stealing over him was deepened, not 
say “accepts his destiny.” broken, by the solemn ticking of the hall-clock as 

Probably my friend would have been a bachelor} he passed it. Laura would not be able to see 
under any circumstances, but the precise reason he | him for a minute or two ; so he sat in the library, 
gave me (in a conversation many years ago, since | watching the sunset, and wishing her name had 
which we have not re-opened the subject), for | been Beatrice, though, to be sure, Laura was the 
“withering on the virgin thorn” was this. His | name of Petrarch’s love. When poor Laura did 
peculiar cast of mind, his reading, and the deep| appear, my friend, with his quick cyes, and 
impressions he had received from his mother’s quicker sensibilities, was struck mute, and could 
almost saintly gentleness,—she ‘ was a woman—| hardly be as polite as the lady—such a contrast 
but God rest her soul, she’s dead!’ of the Evan- | was there between the look she wore, the tremu- 
geline stamp—led him to cherish in his mind the lousness of anger she could not conceal, and the 
very meckest, softest, most submissive type of;deep gentle calm in which he had been bathing 
female excellence and beauty. No face had aj;his soul. Her behaviour to him was all that he 
charm for him which would not have beseemed aj} could wish, but it was evident she had recently “ 
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painted window in a cathedral, and harmonized | been much moved, and moved to anger too, of a " 
with long white hands crossed humbly on the} very high pitch. Her beautiful cheeks were yet y 
breast; no character could please him long unless | flushed ; the darkling light had not died from her I 


it corresponded with such a face and such an atti-| eyes; her voice had even a faint suspicion of 
tude. At twenty-three he had found, as he) hoarseness in it! In the intervals of a brief 
devoutly believed, an approximation to his ideal | conversation, her lips shook involuntarily ; her 
M the sister of a common friend. She had a| fingers played nervously with the paper-knife, or ‘ 
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disarranged and arranged over and over again the 
flowers in the vase. She was evidently relieved 
when Herbert rose to go; so he thought; and he 
too was relieved when, in the open air, he could 
take a long, deep inspiration, and gather up his 
scattered perceptions. 

His Madonna, then, was a fury; his saintly 
ideal was made of the same clay as Poor 
fellow ! He formed no resolution there and then, 
but the sequel is told in his “ single unblessed- 
ness” to this day. If he had been, I will not 
say wiser, but less of a blind enthusiast, he would 
have made the discovery on his first acquaintance 
with his Madonna. She had what Carlyle calls, 
‘‘ a background of wrath” in her composition; 
and, above all, he would have been at the pains 
to ascertain whether there might not have been 
some just, nay some noble, honourable cause for 
the burst of indignation which had so disturbed, 
and probably distressed his Laura, that sweet calm 
Saturday evening. But he did not. He was not 
selfish ; he was not exacting; but the shock was 
too much for him. Ile was one of those to 
whom 

A woman moved is like a fountain troubled— 

Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty ; 

And while it is so, none so dry or thirsty, 

Will deign to sip or touch one drop of it. 
Laura had, probably, no more than a presenti- 
ment, if even she had that, that she had im- 
pressed my friend, and she is now with her hus- 
band in Canada—the very paragon of wives and 
mothers, as I am eredibly informed. 

Carried on without mentioning Laura, my friend 
and I have not unfrequent discussions about the 
old-fashioned types of female excellence which 
most command his sympathies. Looking at them 
soberly, can a cultivatéd conscience and enlight- 
ened judgment escape the conclusion that the 
‘“‘ submissive” clement is too much developed, that 
some of the most lovely and loveable heroines of 
carly song, drama, and romance, would have been 
all the better for a little less ‘‘ gentleness,” and 
a little more decision of character? Doubtless, 
according to apostolic authority, wives should 
“obey their husbands”? and cultivate ‘ shame- 
facedness and sobriety ;”’ according to Shakspeare, 
should be always ready to pay the “tribute of 
love, fair looks, and true obedience ;”’ according 
to Milton, should be ‘ obsequious”’ in their very 
‘majesty ;”’ according to the marriage service, 
should “love, honour, and obey ;” and according 
to common sense and the teachings of every-day 
experience should “pull” with their lords, and 
‘‘ know when to give way.” But there is surely 
a point at which submission may become guilty 
and dishonourable; at which the highest art of 
the poct is scarcely sufficient to beautify and 
glorify it. Except to peculiarly constituted minds, 
it can scarcely be a subject even of tragic satis- 
faction, when some sweet creature is made to 
sacrifice her best affections, and even resign her 
truest duties, as well as her holiest rights, to the 
caprice of some stern-hearted barbarian of a moral 
experimentalist, who amuses himself by trying 
how far a woman’s heart-strings may be stretched 








| without breaking; still less when she is repre. 
sented as bearing reproach and indignity, not to 
say brutality, on account of crimes of which she 
‘is innocent, without opening her gentle lips jn 
| self-defence, or pleading mightily with her tyrant, 


Unless the genius of the artist who paints a pic- 
ture like this be of the very highest order, 
sentiment of moral disapprobation arises in the 
mind which is too strong for the “ideality” of 
the picture, and almost puts out its beauty. It is 
true I keep my thoughts on these matters pretty 
much to myself, when Mrs. Paterfamilias is pre- 
sent, leaving her to infer that I have the same 
unqualified admiration as our friend Cheveley for 
the ‘‘Nutbrowne Mayde,” for Griselda in the 
‘* Clerk’s Tale,’’ and for Desdemouain “ Othello.” 
Though even in her company, I would rather 
dwell on the mildly-toned portraiture of womanly 
excellence given us by a poet conscious that he is 


The heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time, 


and hinting what a husband expects in his 
partner, without that savage exactingness which 
distinguishes your Leofric of Coventry, or your 
Marquis Walter of Saluces. The man who would 
not be satisfied with ‘ Isabel’’ is a never 
mind! he is hard to satisfy :— 





Sweet lips whereon perpetually did reign 

The summer calm of golden charity, 

Were fixed shadows of thy fixed mood 

Revered Isabel ea 

A courage to endure and to obey, 

A hate of gossip parlance and of sway, 

Crowned Isabel, through all her placid life, 

The queen of marriage, a most perfect wife. 

But I cannot help noting that Isabel is said to 

have had 

The intuitive decision of a bright 

And thorough edged intellect to part 

Error from crime 


And I venture to doubt whether she would 
have submitted to insult and blows from her lord 
for some unexplained offence, without an effort 
to set herself right with him. And not all my 
reverence for Shakspeare, and all my love for his 
creation of Desdemona, shall prevent my inquiry, 
as a British husband. and father of a family, 
whether Desdemona was not responsible in great 
part for “the tragic loading of that bed?”, I do 
not wish to spoil a beautiful ideal picture in any 
one’s mind, still less to dispute that Othello’s 
bride was up to the type of womanhood in her 
age and country—I mean their very highest type; 
but I do happen to think that the type is one 
which cannot be contemplated with unmixed 
delight and approbation by a nineteenth century 
spectator. 

It is very beautiful, it makes the heart leap, 
and the tears to come, when the ‘ Nut-browne 
Mayde”’ insists on accompanying her banished love 
to the greenwood— 

Sith it is so, that ye will go, I will not leave behind; 
Shall never be said the Nut-brown Maid was to her love 
unkind. 


Even at the expense of her reputation— 
For I will prove that faithful love, it is devoid of shame, 
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And her womanly delicacy— 
«Lo, yet before, ye must do more, if ye will go with me, 
Ascut your hair up by your ear, your kirtle by your knee.” 
| shall, as now, do more for you than ‘longeth to woman 

hede, 
To short my hair, a bow to bear, to shoot in time of 


need. 


But when the “ Earle’s son’’ puts her love to 
the last bitter test, and challenges her affection 
with shame and dishonour, and she replies— 


Though in the wood I understood ye had a paramour, 

All this may nought remove my thought but that I will 
be your, 

And she shall find me soft and kind, and courteous every 
hour, 

Glad to fulfil all that she will command me to my power; 

For had ye too an hundred mo’, yet would I be that one, 

For in my mind of all mankind I love but you alone, 


I am heretical enough to think that the poet 
would have satisfied the moral sense better by 
breaking the lady’s heart on the spot, than by 
thus making her acquiesce in her dishonour, and 
volunteer menial offices for the paramour of her 
fickle and insulting lover. 

In the “‘Clerk’s Tale”’ the story-teller, knowing 
full well how much improbability would attach 
to any tale in which a loving woman should be 
represented as giving up to supposed death, first 
her daughter— 


Have here again your little young? maid— 
Farewell, my child, I never shall thee see! 


And then her son, just two years old, praying 
the ravisher of her darling that 


Her little son he would in earthé grave 
His tender limbés, delicate to sight, 
From foules and from beastes for to save, 


merely at her lord’s bidding without complaint,— 
has provided against any difficulty in the readcr’s 
mind, as well as he could, by the oath which he | 
puts into Griselda’s mouth before the ‘alliance.’ 
But do not the stirred heart and conscience of the 
reader begin to play havoc with the beauty of this 
portraiture of a loving, obedient woman (though 
how could a woman love such a fellow as Marquis 
Walter turned out to be?), when she consents, 
without expostulation, to be ignominiously put 
away for no offence whatever; and not only so,— 
for it must be granted that “eke the Pope’ is 
said to have ‘‘ consented it, rancour for to slake,”’ 
and good wives of “great”? folk, down to poor 
Josephine, have often been put away for “ state” 





teasons,—but to prepare the home of her late lord, 
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once her home, for the new bride? Ought the 
oor creature, cven if she must be made to give 
up her babes one by one, and finally to go back, 
heart-crushed, to her father’s home, after a mar- 
ried life of wrong upon wrong, to be forced to 
say :— 

And of your newe wife, God of his grace 


So grant you weale and prosperity, 
For I will gladly yielden her my place, 


and then to go about with a pale face, compressed 
lips, and a bursting breast, 


The house to dight, 
And tables for to set and beddes make, 


till she 
Hath every chamber arrayed and his hall, 


because another was coming to lie in the bosom 
from which she had been sent away? Could she 
do all this, even under a medieval moral regime, 
without guilt before God? Those are questions 
which I put to Herbert when Mrs. P. is not near. 
He usually stops my mouth by quoting the 
sweetest passage in the whole episode, and en- 
quiring if it is not conceived in the true spirit 
of Christian gentleness and forgiveness— 


One thing beseeche I you, and warne also, 
That ye ne pricke with no tormenting 
This tender maiden, as ye have done mo! 


or the advice to ‘‘Those about to Marry” with 
which the ‘‘ Nutbrowne Mayde”’ concludes :— 


Here ye may see that woman be in love meek, kind, and 
stable: 

Let never man reprove them then, or call them variable, 

But rather pray God that we may to them be comfort- 


Ss. o> -4-6 
For sith men would that women should be meek to them 


each one, 
Much more ought they to God obey, and serve but Him 


alone. 


And when I say that men who have formed their 
ideas of female gentleness and submissiveness upon 


‘such models as Desdemona, Griselda, and the 


Nutbrown Maid, will probably be disappointed in 
married life; or if not, find that women of that 
type are ill-fitted to meet the stern practicalities 
of the life of to-day, he turns round upon me with 
a police-report in yesterday’s Zimes, by which 
it appears some pale-faced half-starved wife, who 
supports by the labour of her hands a husband 
who smashes her, and three or four children, per- 
jures herself in giving forced evidence against said 
“husband,’’—perjures herself, in order to screen 
him by softening down “ stubborn facts” in a 
long course of meckly-borne brutality. 
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THE HOUSE IN THE FOREST. 


A TALE OF SECOND SIGHT. 


ABRIDGED FROM THE GERMAN OF STOLLING. 


Ir is nearly sixty years since the events I am now | 
about to narrate took place. I was then in my | 
third year at the University of Gittingen, and a 
merry, idle, thoughtless lad I was. Of course I, 
had many acquaintances, both among the students | 
and the townsfolk. But there were only two 
whom I could call friends. One of them was a 
Scotchman, named Macdonald. The name of the 
other, a German, was Laurenberg. They were. 
both students. 

It was the summef vacation, and we three 
resolved to make a pedestrian tour together. So, 
after some discussion, we decided on visiting the 
great Thuringian forest, and one fine morning off 
we set. Just as we had got beyond the town, 
Macdonald said, ‘‘ My dear brothers, let us return; 
this expedition will bring us no good.” ‘ You 
would almost make one think you were a prophet,”’ 


said Laurenberg, with mock gravity. ‘‘ And 
what if I be?” cried the other quickly. ‘‘ Why, 


then, don’t be a prophet of evil—that is to say 
unless you cannot help it. Come, my dear fellow 
—.” “Ttell you,” interrupted Macdonald, ‘that 
if we go on, one of us will never see Gottingen 
again; and, Laurenberg, my beloved Laurenberg, 
it is you who will be that one, you will never 
return unless you return now.” ‘ Nonsense, 
nonsense,’ laughed the other, ‘pray, how do 
you know that?’ It seemed to me that Macdonald 
slightly shuddered at the question, but he went 
on as if not hearing it: ‘‘ He of us three who first 
left the house is destined never to enter it again, 
and that was the reason why I tried to get out 
before you. You, Laurenberg, in your folly, ran 
past me, and it is thus on you that the lot has 
fallen. Laugh if you will. If you had iet me go 
before you, | should have said nothing. But as 
it is, I say, laugh if you will, and call me a 
dreamer, or what you please, only return, my 
friends, return. Let us go back.” ‘ Let us go 
on. Forwards,” cried Laurenberg; ‘‘I do not 
laugh at you, my brother, but I think you are 
scarcely reasonable; for either you have truly 
foreseen what is to happen, or you have not. If 
you have, then what is to happen wi// happen, and 
we cannot avoid it; if you have not, why then 
it will not happen, and that is all. Either you 
foresee truly my destiny—.”’ He was going on, 
but Macdonald interrupted him: “It is by such 
reasoning that men lose themselves in this world 
and the next.’’ ‘‘Oho, dear school-fox,”’ returned 
the other, “‘ we have not undertaken our march 
to chop logic and wind metaphysics; but, on the 
contrary, to be merry and enjoy ourselves. So—” 
and he sung, 

There wandered three Burschen along by the Rhine ; 
At the door of a wine-house they knocked and went in; 
Landlady, have you good beer and wine? 


‘¢Laurenberg, your gaicty is oppressive, 





” inter-| 


rupted Macdonald. ‘‘ Why sing that song? Yoy 
know that there is death init.” ‘It is true,” 
replied Laurenberg, somewhat gravely, ‘‘ the poor 
little daughter of the landlady lies in her coffin, 
Another stave, then, if you like it better,— 


9 


Up, brothers, up! enjoy your life! 


And so on he went with that obstreperous song, 

Notwithstanding all his singing, Laurenberg 
was evidently more impressed. by our companion’s 
words than he was willing to own; and as for me, 
I was much struck by them, for the young Scots- 
man was indeed no common man. But all that soon 
wore off. Even Macdonald seemed to forget his 
own forebodings. We marched on right cheer- 
fully. That night we stopped at Heiligenstadt, 
very tired, for it was a long way for lads so little 
used to walking as we were. 

The next night we slept at Dingelstadt; and I 
remember that at supper Laurenberg knocked 
over the salt-cellar, and that Macdonald said, 
‘See, I told you! Everything shows it.” Next 
night we were at Miilhausen, making short jour- 
neys; for, after all, our object was to enjoy, not 
to tire ourselves. The next afternoon we got to 
a place whose name was Langensalza; and the 
following day we arrived at Gotha, and lodged 
at the sign of the ‘‘ Giant” in the market-place. 
Here we made acquaintance with three tourists, 
students from Jena. They were each of a dif- 
ferent country. One was a Frenchman ; one a 
Pole; the third alone was a German. They were 


making a sort of pilgrimage to the different places 


remarkable for events in the life of Luther,—had 
been at Erfurt, to see his cell in the Orphan- 
house there, and were now going to Eisenach and 
the Wartburg to visit the Patmos of ‘ Junker 
George.” However, on hearing that we proposed 
marching through the Thuringian forest, they 
gave up their original plan and agreed to join us, 
which pleased us much, for ali three were fine 
fellows. That night we got to Ohrdruff, and the 
next day we set off for Suhl. But we were not 
destined ever to reach that town. About noon, 
Laurenberg said, ‘“‘Come, brothers, do you not 
find this road tiresome? This is the way every- 
body goes. Suppose we strike off the road and 
take this footpath through the wood. If all we 
wanted was to walk along a road, why, there are 
better roads near Géttingen. Into the woods, 
then, say 1! Who knows but there may be an 
adventure before us? Follow me !”,—Macdonald 
would have remonstrated; but our new friends, 
and I also, I am sorry to say, felt much as Lau- 
renberg did, so we took the footpath and plunged 
into the forest. We soon thought ourselves re 
paid. ‘The solitude seemed to deepen as we pro 
ceeded. Except the almost imperceptible foot- 


path, everything bespoke the purest state of 
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nature. The enormous pines that towered over| brought a lamp, and we found that the furniture 
our heads seemed the growth of ages. Great red! consisted of a table and some stools, a large press, 
deer stared at us from a distance through the /a heap of mattresses and bedding, a few mats of 
glades, as if they had never before seen such ani- | plaited straw, and a pile of firewood. The most 
mals as we, and then bounded away in herds. As curious thing about the place, however, was a 
we pushed merrily onward, the glen in which we strong pole, or rather mast, which stood in the 
found ourselves gradually opened out into a plain. very centre, and seemed to pass through the roof 
But the footpath had long been lost sight of; and of the room. This roof, which was at a con- 
we had no idea where we were or which way to siderable distance from the floor, was formed (a 
turn in order to find a resting-place for the night. | thing I had never seen before) of furze-bushes 
Nevertheless, we pressed on as fast as our failing | supported upon slender branches of pine, and ap- 
limbs would admit of, and after three or four! peared so rickety as to threaten every moment to 
hours’ march across the wooded level, we were | come down about our heads. On questioning the 
rewarded by coming on a sort of road. It was, | girl, I was told that the mast supported the outer 
indeed, nothing more than the track of hooves! roof, which was possible enough. ‘In the first 
upon the turf; but we were in ecstacies at its| place,” said Richter, the German from Jena, when 
appearance. After pursuing it for half an hour, | we had seated ourselves, and the damsel seemed 
we saw before us a house among the trees. It! to wait for orders, ‘‘is this an inn or is it not?’ 





was a cheerful sight to us, and we gave a shout of 
joy. We soon reached it. It was a long building 
with low walls, but a very high thatched roof. 
At one end was a kind of round tower, which | 
seemed much older than the rest of the structure. | 
It might at one time have been much higher than 
it then was, but in its actual state it scarccly | 
overtopped the gable built against it. 

Well, we came up to the door and knocked. It, 
was opened, after a short delay, by a young girl. | 
The evening shadows were closing in, but even by. 
the imperfect light we had, we could sce she was | 
very beautiful. We asked if we could be accom- | 
modated for the night, and she answered very 
readily that we could, but that we should have to | 
sleep all in one room, and that we must be content | 
with a poor supper. >Well, after some talk, we | 
went in, all glad to get shelter except Macdonald, | 
who would fain have pushed on to Arnstadt, | 
which the girl told us was distant only about, 
two hours’ walk. Entering by a short passage | 
we passed into a kind of hall. Here we heard | 
the Frenchman, who had preceded us, say, | 
“Come along, my beauty, and show us the cham- | 
ber where we are to sleep, for I suppose it is there | 
we are to sup too. I have been trying all the 
doors, and not one of them will open.” — This | 
way, gentlemen,” said the girl, disengaging her- | 
self from Laurenberg, who had taken hold of her | 
hand, and opening one of the doors—“ That is your | 
grandmother, I suppose >” said Macdonald, point- 
ing to a figure bending over a small fire which | 
Was expiring on the hearth. ‘Good evening, | 
my good woman, you seem to feel chilly ;”’ and as | 
he addressed these latter words to the crouching | 
creature, he made a step asif he would approach ; | 
but the girl, quickly grasping his arm, whispered 
inhis ear, “ Do not disturb her. Since my father’s | 
death she scarcely ever speaks to any one but me. 
She is very old and feeble. Pray leave her 





done.” Macdonald threw a penetrating glance | 
them all with the heads to the middle of the 


atthe girl, but said nothing, and he and I fol- 
owed her along a passage, some twenty paces in 
length and y¢ ry narrow. At the end of it was 
another door, and this opened into the chamber 


venison. 





We were to occupy. It was a round room, and | 
we immediately guessed that it formed the under | 


“ory of the tower we had remarked. ‘Lhe girl 
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“You may see, gentlemen,” replied she, “by 
the scantiness of the accommodation, that it is 
not exactly aninn. Nevertheless, you can make 
yourselves at home as if it was, and welcome.” 
“‘Good. Then, in the second place, have you 
any wine?” “ Plenty. We sell a good deal to the 
foresters, who pass here often, and so have always 
asupply.” ‘Where is it?’ asked Macdonald. 
‘¢ Below, in the cellar.” “ Very well,” returned 
he. ‘I and two more of us will go down and 
help you to bring up a dozen bottles or so, if you 
will show us the way.” “Certainly,” said the 
girl. While Macdonald and two of the others 
were absent with her, I contrived to light a fire, 
and the Frenchman, on exploring the press, having 
found that it contained plates, knives, and forks, 
he and the Pole laid the table; so that when the 
others, laden with bottles, reappeared, the place 
had somewhat of a more cheertul look. ‘‘ They 
have not had time to drug our wine, at least,” 
whispered Macdonald tome. ‘ Pooh, my friend,” 
returned I, ‘‘you are far too suspicious. You 
will smile to-morrow at having had such ideas.” 
‘‘We shall sce,” said he. Presently the girl 
brought in some bacon, some eggs, and a picce of 
These we cooked ourselves, staying 
our appetites, in the meantime, with bread and 
wine. Then we made a hearty supper and be- 
came very merry. Richter and the Pole plied 
the bottle vigorously, while Laurenberg and the 


‘Frenchman vied with each other in somewhat 


equivocal gallantries to the damsel. As for 
Macdonald, he wore an expression of mingled 
resignation, vigilance, and resolution, which made 
me uncomfortable, I knew not why. 

When we had supped, smoked a few pipes, and 
finished our wine, we began to make our beds. 
As we were so occupied, the girl came in, and 
offered to help us. We readily consented, for we 
were tired enough. In avery short time she had 
made six beds on the floor. ‘ Why do you lay 


room ?’? asked Macdonald, observing that all the 

pillows were ranged round the mast in a circle, and 

as near it as possible. ‘ Tbatis the way I always 

do,” said she with a careless air. But she did 

not succeed in concealing a certain strange ex- 

pression which her features assumed for a moment, 
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and which both Macdonald and I remarked with- 
out understanding it. We well understood after- 
wards what it meant. As she was retiring, the 
Frenchman and Laurenberg assailed her with some 
rather too free jokes. She turned and cast on 
them a look of ineffable indignation and scorn ; 
then, without a word, she passed out at the door 
and closed it behind her. 

All, except Macdonald, were soon in bed. We 
had, however, only half undressed. As for Mac- 
donald, he drew a stool before the fire, and seat- 
ing himself, buried his face in his hands as if in 
thought. I almost immediately fell asleep, and 
must have slept for some time, for when I awoke 
the fire was out. But I did not awake of myself, 
it was Macdonald who roused me. He did the 
same to the others. He had thrown himself on 
his bed, and spoke in a whisper, which, however, 
as our heads were close together, was audible 
to all. ‘‘ Brothers,’ said he, ‘listen; but, for 
your lives make no noise, and, above all, do not 
speak. From the first moment we arrived at this 
house I feared that all was not right; now I am 
sure of it. Itscemed tome odd that two solitary 
women should inhabit so large a house; that 
the girl should have been so ready, or rather 
s0 anxious, to receive us; that she should have 
shown no fear of six young men all stran- 
gers to her; and I said to myself, ‘She and 
her grandmother do not live here alone; she de- 
pends upon aid, if aid be necessary, and that aid 
is not far off.’ Again, I am used to read the 
character in the countenance, and, notwithstand- 
ing her beauty, if ever treachery was marked on 
the human face, it is on hers. Then, why make 
us all sleep in one room? If the others are 
empty our beds would be as well on the floor in 
them as in this one. However, all that was mere 
suspicion. ut there is more. You saw me 
examine the windows during supper. I could 
then open the outside shutters; they have since 
been fastened, and, what is more, the door is 
locked or barred on us, and will not yield. But 
what is most important, my ear, which is very 
quick, caught the sound of steps in the passage— 
heavy steps, though taken on tiptoe—steps, in 
short, of a man, or rather, I should say, of men, 
for there were at least two. I stole to the door, 
and distinctly heard whisperings. Now what do 
you think of all that? Speak one ata time, and 
low.” ‘Bah!’ whispered the Frenchman; ‘I 
think nothing of it. It is quite common to fasten 
the shutters outside; and as for the door, your 
friend and I were rather free with the girl last 
night, and she may have locked us in for her own 
security.. As for the footsteps, I doubt if you 
can distinguish a man’s from a woman’s; and the 
whisperings were probably the girl and the old 
woman conversing. Their voices coming along 
the passage would sound like whisperings.”’ This 
explanation was so plausible that all expressed 
themselves satisfied with it. But Macdonald re- 
sumed, and this time he spoke in a whisper so 


‘ terrible, so full of mysterious power, that it went 


straight to every heart: ‘‘ Brothers,” he said, “ be 
wise in time. If you will not listen to common 





sense, take warning of a supernatural sense, 
Have you never had a dim presentiment of coming 
evil? I know you have. Now mark. I haye 
at this moment the sure certitude of its approach, 
I know, I know, I know, that if you continue to 
lic here, and will not listen to my words, neither 
you nor I will ever see another sun. I know 
that we shall all certainly dic before the morning, 
Will you be advised? If not, your blood be on 
your own heads? As for mine, I forgive it you. 
Decide !—resolve !”” These words, the tone in 
which they were uttered, and the character of the 
speaker, produced a profound impression. Avs for 
me, I shuddered; but it was less at the idea of 
the threatened material danger than at that of an 
occult influence hovering round us, inspiring 
Macdonald, and filling the place with its mys- 
terious presence. lLaurenberg was the first to 
speak, or rather to whisper. ‘‘ Macdonald,”’ said 
he, ‘‘I yield myself to your guidance.” I im- 
mediately said, ‘‘And I.” The others followed 
the example. Macdonald directly took the com- 
mand on himself. ‘‘ Rise,’ said he, ‘ but make 
not the slightest noise. Collect yourselves, and 
pay attention to the slightest thing. Leave your 
shoes ; take your swords. As it is so dark there 
will probably be confusion. We must have 
watchwords, therefore. Let them be Jena and 
Gottingen. Also, to avoid our blindly encounter- 
ing one another, let each of us, if it comes to 
a fight, keep calling, Durschen! Burschen! 1 
believe the attack I apprehend will come from thie 
door. Let us range ourselves three on each side 
of it. We from Gdéttingen will take the right 
side, you from Jena the left. When they open 
the door we rush into the passage. I will lead 
my file, and do you, brother,” said he to the 
Frenchman, ‘lead yours. When you hear me 
ery Burschen! follow me, and remember, you 
strike for your lives.” All this was said in the 
lowest whisper, but so distinctly and deliberately 
that we did not lose a word. 

We took the places assigned us, grasping our 
bared swords. For a time—it seemed an inter- 
minable time—we stood silent, and hearing 
nothing. Of course we could not see each other, 
for the place was quite dark. At last, our ex- 
cited ears heard footsteps cautiously approaching. 
Some one came to the door and was evidently 
listening. In about a minute we heard the 
listener whisper to some one in the passage— 
“‘They must all be asleep now. Tell Hans to 
cut loose.” Our hearts beat quick. There was 
a pause of some minutes; then suddenly we 
heard overhead a cracking sound among the furze 
bushes that composed the roof, and the next 
instant something fell to the ground with a crash 
so tremendous that the whole house seemed t0 
shake. Then we heard a bolt withdrawn, then 
a key was turned. The door began to ope? 
“ Burschen ’? cried Macdonald, as he d 
it wide ajar, and sprang into the passage 
‘ Burschen!’ cried the Frenchman, and the next 
moment he was by our comrade’s side. “ Bu 
schen!”” cried we all, as we made in after them. 
The robbers retreated precipitately into the hall, 
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where we had seen the old woman the previous 
night. It was brightly illuminated by a large 
fire which blazed on the hearth. Here we fought. 
“ Burschen £? thundered Macdonald, as he struck 
down a man armed with a hatchet. ‘4 bas les 
voleurs /”’ cried the Frenchman, quitting German 
for his mother-tongue in the heat of the moment. 
“ Jena! Gottingen /’ shouted some of us, forget- 
ting in our excitement that these names were our 

s-words and not our war-cry. ‘“ Burschen!” 
cried Laurenberg, as he drove into a corner one of 
the enemy armed with a dagger and a sword. 
“ Burschen!” cried he again, as he passed his 
weapon twice through the robber’s body. “‘ Jena!” 
yelled Richter, as his left arm, which he inter- 
posed to defend his head, was broken by a blow 
from an iron bar. ‘‘ And Géttingen!’’ added he 
with a roar, as he laid his assailant at his feet. 
Meanwhile the Pole and I had sustained a fierce 
attack from three robbers, who, on hearing the 
cries and clashing of arms, had rushed out of one 
of the doors opening into the hall. The Pole was 
already slightly wounded, and it was going hard 
with us, when the others came to our assistance. 
This decided the fight, and we found ourselves 
victors. 

We had gained the victory, I repeat, and all the 
robbers lay about the floor killed or wounded. 
We stood still a moment to take breath. At this 
instant the girl of the previous night rushed into 
the hall, and threw herself on the body of the man 
who had fallen by the hand of Laurenberg. She 
put her hand on his heart; then she approached 
her cheek to his mouth. ‘‘He is dead!’ cried 
she, starting to her feet. ‘‘ You have killed my 
Heinrich, my beloved Heinrich! you have killed 


- my Heinrich! dead, dead, dead!” Still speaking, 


she disappeared, but returned almost instantly, 
a pistol in each hand. ‘It was you, young sir,” 
said she, calmly and deliberately. ‘‘I saw you;” 
and, as she spoke, she covered Laurenberg with 
her weapon, taking a cool aim. With a bound 
Macdonald threw himself before the victim. But 
the generous movement was vain: She fired, and 
the ball, grazing Macdonald’s shoulder, passed 
through poor Laurenberg’s throat, and lodged in a 
door behind him. He staggered and fell. We 
all stood thunderstruck. ‘‘ Your life for his and 
mine,” said the girl. With these words she dis- 
charged her other pistol into her bosom, and sank 
slowly on the corpse of her lover. 

Iknelt down beside my friend and took his 
hand. Macdonald raised him up a little, sup- 
porting him in a sitting posture. He said, ‘“‘ My 
pocket-book—the letter—my last wish.” Then 
he pressed my hand. Again he said, ‘‘ Farewell, 
comrades ! farewell, my brothers! Remember me 
tomy mother and Anna.” Then he pressed my 
handagain. And so he died. 

I need dwell but lightly on the after events of 
that murderous night. On examining the field of 
battle, we found that the robbers were nine in 
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number, and that two besides Heinrich were dead. 
We bound up the wounds of the others as well as 
we could, and secured them for the night in one 
of the rooms, after fastening the windows and 
providing in every possible way against escape or 
attack. Returning to the room where we had 
supped, we found that the thing which had fallen 
from the roof with such a crash was an enormous 
ring or circle of iron, bigger than a cart-wheel. 
It was lying on our beds, the mast being exactly 
in the centre of it, and serving, as we found, to 
sustain it when hoisted up. Had we not obeyed 
Macdonald’s voice, we certainly should all have 
been crushed to death, as it was plain many a 
victim had already been; for the infernal thing 
was stained with blood, and in some places patches 
of hair were still sticking to it. 

The journey to Arnstadt ia the morning, the 
interview with the biirgomeister, the reference to 
the rural amptman, the expedition of that func- 
tionary to the scene of the tragedy, the imprison- 
ment of the surviving robbers, their trial, con- 
fession, and execution, I will not detail. From 
the letter to which Laurenberg referred with his 
latest breath, and which we found in his pocket- 
book addressed to me, we learned that Macdonald's 
presentiments were weighing on the writer’s mind 
more than he was willing should be known until 
after the anticipated catastrophe, if, indeed, any 
should take place. Neither need I relate to you 
how, after burying our poor comrade, I performed 
the sad duty of bearing the news of his death to 
his mother and sister, or how Anna in three years 
afterwards became my wife. As to my other 
comrades in that disastrous tour, the Frenchman 
rose to high rank in the service of Napoleon, 
and fell at Waterloo. Richter was killed in a 
duel. The Pole died amid tie bloody snows of 
Prussian Eylau. Of Macdonald’s fate I know 
nothing. When I returned to Gottingen after 
visiting Anna and her mother, he was gone. He 
had left his rooms the previous day with a 
stranger, an elderly man, dressed in gray. He 
never returned. I made every inquiry all round 
Gottingen, but could get no tidings of him. No 
one on any road had seen him or his companion 
pass. His books and things were sold some two 
or three months after. I bought everything I 
thought he cared for, in order some day to restore 
them to him. But he has never appeared to claim 
them, and so I have them still. His sword hangs 
in my study between Laurenberg’s and my own. 

As regards the old woman, I had almost for- 
gotten to say that we found her clothes, but not 
herself. Hence we guessed that some one of the 
gang had personated the character ; and Macdonald 
reminded us how the girl had prevented his ap- 
proaching her supposed relative, and how he had 
got no answer to his address, the man in disguise 
one probably afraid that his voice might betray 

im. 
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AGES AND OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


Silent leges inter arma, said the great Roman! 1,966,664; in 1851, it was 3,193,496. We 
orator, at once the administrator of law and the! don’t know what France or Russia may haye 
commander of armies, ready to sustain the autho- | done in the same time; but if, with such an addi- 
rity of the former by the force of the latter. An tion to our aggregate of physical force since the 
eloquent protest against rebellion, as the parent of | conclusion of the last great war, we cannot do 
anarchy, it has been taken to declare that civil| what we did then—hold our own against the 
progress of necessity ceases with the proclamation | world, and give help to where help is justly asked 
of war. We wonder it has not in this sense been | of us—surely we deserve to go down to the limbo 
quoted as a justification of the accumulated fail- | of dethroned nations. 
ures of the Session just brought to an ignomi-| The way in which this result, we should rather 
nious close. Certainly, there may be found in| say the class of results, in which it is most promi- 
history, remote as well as recent, important ex-|nent—has been attained and ascertained, is 
ceptions to such a rule. Amongst them may be | this :—It was noticed in 1821, and again in 1831, 
reckoned the practice of taking censuses of the | that the number of males under twenty years of 
population. Naturally enough, the first census of | age, and the number at and above twenty, were 
which we have any record is that taken by Moses, | nearly equal. It was therefore assumed that this 
on the eve of battle with the Moabites, when he} proportion was invariable, and that adult males 
caused to be numbered every male “‘ from twenty | constituted not more than a fourth part of the 
years old and upwards,” all that were ‘able to} whole population. The census of 1851 destroys 
go forth to war.” There scarcely occurs, in/this assumption, and replaces it with facts pleasant 
Jewish or general history, any mention of num-/to contemplate. Omitting the soldiers and sailors 
bers as an element of national strength, except on| abroad—a considerable portion of a maritime 
occasions similar to this. The first comprehen-| nation with a colonial empire—the males in 
sive and regular enumeration of the population; Great Britain of twenty years and upwards ex- 
of these islands was made at the commencement | cced the males below that age by more than half 
of the nineteenth century, when not only was |a million. The former are 5,475,540, the latter, 
war in progress, but the elevation of Bonaparte to| 4,779,813 ; including adult males on foreign 
the rank of First Consul, and the haughty rejec- | service, and in some other respects equalizing the 
tion by the English Government of his offers of | calculation, the excess is fully sustained. Nor is 
amity, threatened to prolong the contest to the! it confined to one sex. On both sexes there has 
limits of mutual endurance. been an increase of adult life within the last 
The last census of the British Isles was taken} generation. That is to say, there has been a 
in a time, not only of profound peace, but of an/| lower rate of mortality at and after twenty years 
almost universal sentiment that wars had alto-|of age, than in former periods. The excess of 
gether ceased out of the earth. Nothing was) adults over juveniles was, in 1821, less than half 
more far from our thoughts, as the work of enu-|a million; in 1851, it was more than two millions. 
meration went on, than that its results might be of | The increase in the juvenile population between 
value as a test of physical strength in the prospect | the same periods was two millions and a half; 
of military struggle. Yet, so vain are the hopes) the increase in the adult population, upwards of 
that repose on princes, so sudden the vicissitudes| four millions. ‘The increase is nearly equally 
of political relations, before that year was out| divided between the sexes, and it is remarkable 
we were canvassing, half in fear half in pride, | that the increase of women of the fruitful age— 
our means of repelling a French invasion ; and are | 7. ¢., from twenty to forty—is the same, almost 
now, when the publication of the census returns to a unit, as that of men at the soldier’s age. 
of 1851 is but just completed, engaged in a war | Dividing human life into five periods, of twenty 
which some are bold enough to prophecy will| years each, the rate of increase has been as 
outlast the generation—a war with an empire of | follows :—From one to twenty, 37 per cent.; 
barbarians as prolific as pitiless; the Huns of| from twenty to forty, 60 per cent.; from sixty 
modern Europe, led by an Attila, whose maxim is| to eighty, 45 per cent.; from eighty, onwards, 
that of Philip—to despair of no city into which he | 34 per cent. Thus, then, we have in thirty 
can introduce an ass laden with gold. years an increase on the whole population of 
Under these circumstances, one of the first | nearly one half (from 14,432,801, in 1821, to 
pieces of information we obtain from the recently | 21,885,010, in 1851), and that increase spre 
published ‘‘ Population Tables, Part II.,” is the ‘over the four stages of human life witha merciful 
pleasantest we can expect to find in the whole |inequality—pressing on the helplessness neither 
book, large as it is in bulk. In about the life- | of infancy nor age, but adding most to the number 
time ofone generation—hear it! ye croaking pro-| of those who are the husbandmen and house- 
phets of English decadence !—we have added to|holders of the land—the bread-winners, the 
our population more than twelve hundred thou- ‘ministers, the defenders of those above and below; 
sand men of the age to make good soldiers—that | the pillars of home and the bulwarks of the state. 
is, from twenty to forty. Inthe year 1821, the} Of course, then, it will be said, the average 
number of such men in Great Britain was, duration of life in this happy island, hag increases. 
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Yes,—assuredly, prepare to rejoice at the measure | a cup of ineffable, life-long felicity, dashed from 
of prolongation. The mean age of the male popu- | the lip. The man dying in his prime may justly 
lation of Great Britain, in 1851, is found to be| complain that he has not lived out half his days 
25.87 years; it was 25.49 years in 1841, and| —that he shall never know the luxurious softness 
25.13 years in 1821. The mean age of the males of the pillow smoothed by a daughter's hand, or 
of a population thus physically prosperous has_ the pride of a father in a noble son; perhaps the 


increased seventy-four hundredth-parts in thirty 
years. So slowly moves the shadow on the sun- 
dial of human progress! 
the population is rather more than forty years. 
Taking a hundred thousand children, born at the 
same time, we may say of any one of them, that 
it has an even chance of living to be forty or forty- 
five; for as the chances are that by that time 
only half of the hundred thousand will be living, 
the probabilities in any individual case are ba- 
lanced. If we attempted to follow the hundred 
thousand through their peril-fraught journey, we 
should have to part company with more than 
thirty-three thousand of them before we reached 


the threshold of manhood. In those porches of | 
the great world,—in infancy, in childhood, or in| On the contrary, ‘long life,’ 


youth,—safe and fair as we may have found 
them,—they would perish by tens of thousands. 
At the age of twenty, we should be able to count 
ouly sixty-six of the hundred thousand. In the 
next stage,—even where they walk erect and 
strong, the busy, the brave, and the beautiful,— 
there would fall from our side not less than thir- 
teen thousand. With a company diminished by 
nearly half, we should enter on the fourth stage. 
We should leave it with a yet feebler band. Fif- 
tecn thousand would have disappeared between 
the ages of sixty and eighty. With what a 
miserable remnant—only fourscore out of the 


hundred thousand—should we creep to the postern- 


gate of life; leaving scarce a solitary straggler 
to keep the centenary of our expedition! ‘The 
Registrar-General ventures to set down one hun- 
dred as the natural term of human life in these 
latitudes. And not without reason. At least two 
men (Parr and Jenkins) have lived half as long 
again. In Lord Bacon’s time, at a village in 
Herefordshire, on a May-day, there was performed 
a Morris dance, by eight old men, whose ages 
made up eight hundred. In 1851, there were 
living in the British isles upwards of three hun- 
dred people more than a century old. Twenty- 
seven lived in London—eighteen were outdoor 
labourers, ploughmen, shepherds, or gardeners— 
twenty were annuitants—and forty were paupers. 
There seems, then, to be no physical law restrict- 
ing our lives to the brief term of forty or forty- 
live—a term too brief for the enjoyment of those 
successive pleasures for which we are as plainly 
fitted as they are abundantly provided. The 
youth who never knew father or mother, brother 
or sister, and who is cut down at his mistvess’s 
feet, is only more hardly dealt with than the 
father who is not spared to see his children’s 
children (we speak of course after the manner of 
men with men—not looking through natural law 
toa Divine law maker, nor reckoning of eternal 
compensations for the losses of time). The youth 
is hardly dealt with, in that his filial and paternal 


‘only guiltless pride a man may know. It has 
‘often seemed to us, in truth, that not death but 


The mean /ifetime of | untimely death, is the essence of the curse we 


In the light 


‘inherit with a thousand blessings. 
of Christian hope, we do not fear 


To die, and go we know not where; 
To lie incold obstruction, and to rot; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod. 


But there is nothing that we read of in the 
Christian religion to reconcile us lightly to the 





| loss of our autumnal season, with 


That which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends. 


’ “ fulness of days,” 


‘‘a good old age,’’ are conspicuous among the 
blessings that rewarded the virtue of Hebrew 
saints, and are promised in consummated glory by 
the prophets of the Messianic age. ‘There are, 
perhaps, no greater words than these, among all 
that dropped from the mouth touched with a live- 
coal from off the golden altar: ‘‘ And the voice of 
weeping shall be no more heard, nor the voice of 
crying. There shall be no more thence an infant 
of days, nor an old man that hath not filled his 
days : for the child shall die an hundred years old ; 
but the sinner Jetng an hundred years old, shall 
be accursed. And they shall build houses, and 
inhabit them ; and they shall plant vineyards, and 
eat the fruit of them. They shall not build and 
another inhabit; they shall not plant and another 
eat; for as the days of a tree are the days of my 
people, and mine elect shall long enjoy the work 
of their hands.”’ Or, if there be any doubt of the 
applicability of this prediction to our purpose, 
there can be none as to the significance and beauty 
of this:—‘‘ There shall yet old men and old 
women dwell in the streets of Jerusalem, and 
every man with his staffin his hand for very age ; 
and the streets of the city shall be full of boys and 
girls playing in the streets thereof.” It is an 
infallible sign of long-continued peace and pros- 
perity, that hoary heads abound ina land. The 
sword is not the only nor the deadliest weapon 
that those gray hairs have escaped. There were 
the hundred maladies and accidents that lay in 
wait to catch young humanity, in its sleep or at 
its play, and drag it into the grave, or send it on 
crippled and pale. There was vice, proffering 
allurement with one hand, holding a poignard in 
the other. There were passion and poverty, 
tempting or goading to sin—the fruit whereof is 
death. There were want and avarice, ready to 
traffic in health and life for bread, for gold. at 
all these have been escaped, by a great proportion 
of a population, proclaims that the golden age 
has not for them run out. On the other hand, 





where men die early, there are many widows and 


love was as a frostbitten bud—his love of woman, | orphans; there is a weight of destitution upg 
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the springs of industry that breaks their elasticity ; | 
there is a transmission of debility and disease to | 
the next generation, a reflux of care and wretch- 

edness upon the relics of the past; there is an 

absence of parental care, that is in itself an educa- 

tion of wickedness; there is a waste of human 

happiness that cannot be pleasing in the sight of 
Heaven. We agree, then, with the compilers of 
the Census Report, that ‘‘ the prolongation of the 

life of the people must become an essential part 

of family, municipal, and national policy.” We 

must not be content to know that since the plague 

last raged in our cities—since the black fever 

ceased from our gaols—since Harvey’s discovery 

improved the practice of medicine, and Jenner’s 

stayed the scourge of small-pox,—the yearly sum 

of mortality has diminished, and is still dimi- 

nishing. We must become as intent upon saving 

the tens of thousands who perish yearly from pre- 

ventible diseases, and the hundreds of thousands 

more whose lives are abbreviated by unnatural 

conditions of life—as intent upon extirpating 
small-pox, fever, cholera, with the tribe of ma- 

ladies that are born of sensuality or squalor—as 
intent upon improving the habitations of the poor, 

and the habits of both poor and rich—as we were 
once intent upon the abolition of negro slavery, 

and are now (or shall be in time) intent upon 
the humiliation of Russia. We have well proved 
the nature of our task and the quality of our 
means. We know what are the circumstances 
which determine, for men in communities, those 
fundamental questions of individual and social 
well-being—sickness or health; life or death. 

We know, too, that by the resolute action of the 
legislature, itself first acted upon by opinion, the 
most material of these circumstances can be regu- 

lated. Never before, since the world began, had 
any people this knowledge and this power. For 
the first time, science has ‘‘come down to the 
business and bosoms of men” who have both the 
capacity and the inducement to act upon her 
teachings. An Aurelius, taught by disciples of 
Bacon—by the philosophers who in our own day 
have not disdained to make the daily things of 
humblest life their patient study—even an impe- 

rial philanthropist, thus taught, might have failed 

to administer in Rome the dex salus popult. But 
we, with parliament and press—the one to reign 
and the other to rule—need not despair of effect- 

ing in England a greater change than the Au- 

gustan conversion of Rome from a city of brick 

into a city of marble. 

The social position or industrial occupations of 
the people, for the better care of whose physical 
condition we thus earnestly plead, is a question 
of nearly equal interest to the man of imaginative 
and the man of practical intellect. To the former, 
there can be few topics more frequently presented 
than that of the distribution of human conditions 
—for it is a topic suggested alike by the populous 
city and the vacant landscape. As we walk up 
and down this land of fourfold beauty—this sea- 
girt and city-studded isle—this almost solitary 
example of a country at once maritime and manu- 





facturing, agricultural and commercial—this mi- 


niature world, into which all elements of physical 
and human excellence seem compressed, there are 
forced upon our musings questions to which no 
amount of meditation would find replies. These 
far-stretching fields of grain, swelling and sinking 
on the undulating besom of the land—mingling 
their murmured music with that of the sca to 
whose edge they creep, or on which from dizzy 
heights they shed a golden gleam—mantling with 
intervals of emerald pasture and ruddy heath and 
sombre forest those far inland districts where the 
rivers seem to have iost their way in loitering to 
the ocean—climbing up the hills of almost the 
farthest north, and making summer on the mountain 
side, even while snow is falling on the mountain 
summit. How many acres do they measure; by 
how many hands have they been served ; through 
how many hands must pass their close-packed 
wealth ere it reaches the table or the manger? 
The owner of that long-armed engine, that now 
waits for the capricious wind, and now spins like 
a huge plaything in the breezy air—of his fellow 
craftsman, grinding by wind or steam, how 
many are there? Of the bakers who manipulate 
in sultry cellar the products of the cpen fields 
and the free showers and sunshine—how many? 
Of that idle but much-enduring swain, sleeping 
while his horned or fleecy charge crop the sweet 
grass—with his ‘‘unwholesome brother,” who 
will drive the unhappy herd, with many oaths 
and blows, to sale and slaughter—how many? 
Of the butcher, neighbour to the baker,—the 
tanner and the woolcomber, the leather-scller and 
the shoemaker—how many? Of the innkeeper, 
at whose door we rest while noting down these 
queries for future satisfaction-—the brewer, the 
maltster, the vintner, the distiller—of the whole 
genus, from Mivart to the disreputable host of the 
Snared Hart—how many? The poacher suggests 
the gamekeeper—(whcether as cause or effect, let 
country gentlemen ponder)—of whom, with other 
servitors of Nimrod, there must be—how many? 
The constable may be an extinct or an honorary 
official, but the policeman, who will to-night clank 
his sabre along this sylvan road, and whose urban 
brother is now loitering on hot pavements—how 
many? Rising in fancy from handcuffs to the 
crown—no unnatural or laborious ascent—we ask 
of this governing and governmental class—how 
many? Of the proprietary class, for whom yon 
wood-embosomed mansion may well stand—how 
many? Moving on towards the city, whose 
cathedral towers are in view, numberless other 
questions start. Of the priest and levite class 
—of men who serve at the altar, and men 
who teach to pray without an altar—of ministers 
to thought, and ministers to health, and ministers 
to strife or peace—of clergy, doctors, lawyer, 
—how many? Of cach of the many trades that 


have their signs in every high street—and of each 
of the subdivided handicrafts that supply them with 
their wares—of men at work far and deep in 

mine or in the quarry; at the sweltering forge 
or furnace ; at the potter’s wheel or the glas* 
blower’s cauldron; at the carding, weaving, Sp!2- 
ning, dyeing of wool or cottons; at the Sheffield 
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erindstone, or the Birmingham work-bench ; at 
the cradle of the ship, and the carcases of houses; 
at the writer’s desk, or the printer’s ‘‘case”’ and 
press; at the paper-maker’s mill, or with the 
rag collector’s wallet—of each of these, in this | 
factory and market of the world,—how many? | 
Of the great carrying trade, with its enormous 
machinery and myriad agents—from the sailor, 
riding out the storm at Cape Horn, to the post- 
boy whose “spattered boots and frozen locks,” 
may yet be seen on winter nights; from the 


railway train, bearing away the population of a| 


town or the baggage of an army with the smooth 
velocity of an arrow’s flight, to the river barge 
whose grimy crew we so envy on summer days— 
how many? Of fishermen, daily daring the dan- 
gers of the sea for the cheap luxuries of the poor 
—of gardeners, rearing fruit, flowers, and vege- 
tables for city tables, on the margin of the civic 
skirt—of cooks and confectioners, whose business 
itis to make a fine art of the supply of rudest 
necessities—of tailors, similarly balanced between 
the artist and the artizan—of the singers, actors, 
dancers, who have scarcely a more defined voca- 
tion—of each of these,—how many? Our ques- 
tionings have not yet glanced at even all the typesof 
occupation in this land of infinitely varied social 
aspects, and we have certainly not discriminated 
them with accuracy, Let us see whether these 
new Census Returns can cither mend our.analysis 
or gratify our curiosity. 

We must not expect them to do either more 
than partially. For previous attempts at ascer- 
taining the Occupations of the People have served 
rather to prove the difficulty of the operation and 
_ the case of deception than to elicit any very 
valuable results. There was not, to be sure, the 
apprehended difficulty which long deterred the 
cnumcrators from attempting to ascertain the Ages 
of the Population, and has led to the shameful 
discovery than in 1851 no less that 35,000 British 
ladics mis-stated their ages—?.e., understated 
them by five, ten, or even twenty years! ‘There 
is not, to any embarrassing extent, a dislike to 
state honestly one’s “ trade, profession, or calling ”’ 
—nor that liability to mistake which, in the case 
of the ladies, is gallantly described by the writers 
of the Report as “‘ unconsciousness of the silent 
lapse of time.” But it has always proved very dif- 
ficult so to frame inquiry that the answers shall not 
bein a great degree either worthless or delusive. In 
1801 there was madea threefold division of the popu- 





lation, exclusive of the army, navy, and seamen : 
persons chiefly employed in agriculture; persons 
chiefly employed in trade, manufacture, or handi- 
craft; and persons not employed under either of 
the preceding heads—the difference between the 
total of these and the total population being set 
down as the sum of persons of no occupation. 
Tn some cases the householder returned his family 
inthe same column with himself, sometimes he 
put them in the third column, and more fre- 
quently omitted them altogether. In subsequent 
inquiries ‘ families’? were substituted for “ per- 
sons ;’” and the result, in centesimal parts, stood 





thus * 
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Agriculture. Trade, &c. Others. 
BOLL. <cep (Ge coca OF 21 — 100 
a. cane I shane. 21 — 100 
BOG cove BO coos & 30 — 100 


In 1841 the occupation of individuals was again 
required, and the result then stood thus :— 


Agriculture. Trade, &c. Others. 
AGAl coe BS ccee & 32 — 100 

If this mode of statement were trustworthy, it 
would show a rapid declension in the numbers of 
the class supported directly by the soil ; that it is 
not trustworthy, we conclude from the adoption 
of an entirely novel method by the Commissioners 
for 1851, and by their abstinence from a com- 
parison of results. They have divided the 
population into seventeen classes, nearly all of 
which they subdivide into three sub-classes. 
This division they based upon the description 
given by householders of themselves and their 
dependents, according to the luminous instructions 
appended to the census forms; and they appear 
to have elaborated the returns with great care. 
Their reasons for adopting the scheme they do 
not give, nor have we space for conjecture. Some 
glimmering of a theory is seen upon the surface, 
but in the depths are found insertions and 
omissions hard to reconcile with any theory. The 
seventeen classes and their contents are as fol- 
lows :— 

I.—The Governing, or rather Governmental 
Class. At its head are the sovereign and royal 
family. It contains 71,191 adult males, 37,698 
of whom are in the service of the nation, and 
29,785 in oftices of local government, a distinction 
which obtains in few countries in such bold pro- 
portions. The great bulk of the employés are 
artizans and labourers engaged in works which 
might perhaps be better carried on by private 
establishments. Eightecn thousand of the seventy 
thousand are policemen. The East India Govern- 
ment forms a sub-class by itself, and numbers 
3,708 men. 

II1.—The Defensive Class. This division com- 
prises officers, soldiers, marines, and seamen of 
the army and navy, effective and non-effective, 
exclusive of a fourth of the entire number, which 
is considered to belong to the Irish population 
returns. ‘The centesimal proportions of the 
effective and non-effective are 68 and 32; and the 
active force are 1 in 158 of the whole population. 

II1.—The Professional Class. Of this division 
the three sub-divisions, with their subordinates, 
amount to 110,730; ministers of religion, 30,047; 
lawyers, 18,422; medical men, 22,383. In this 


| class we first meet with the specification of females 
so occupied. Eight women reported themselves 


as ‘scripture readers, missionaries, or itinerant 
preachers.” 

1V.—The Literary Class. Here we find set 
down, besides 2,866 authors or writers,—artists, 
architects, professors of science, teachers, and 
governesses ; a numerous, as well as motley host. 
Among the 8,600 in the artist sub-class, there 
are probably many self-described as painters, who 
are only drawing masters; and among the 2,791 
architects are undoubtedly many “ builders.” 
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‘The proportion of women in this division is very 
Jarge. Besides lady authors and artists, there 
are 71,966 of the sex included in the sub-class, | 
‘* teachers.” 


V.—The Houschold Class. 


whose appearance in a schedule of occupations 


is a graceful evidence of their appreciation among | 


social philosophers. Our wives and daughters no 
longer “‘ the spindle guide or cull the silver awl,” 
yet do they practise more useful arts than that 
of working in coloured worsted. They weave 


the web of domestic circumstance—and for the | 


most part weave it well. Of the 3,461,524 wives, 
one in four has to work for hire (it would be 
happier for all of us if it were not one in forty); 
of the 795,590 widows, two in three. 

VI.—The Ministering Class. This designation 
we employ to save the circumlocutory description 
of the commissioners, ‘‘ persons engaged i in lodging, 
entertaining, attending, or providing articles of 
dress, so as to be brought much into personal con- 
tact with those whom they serve.’’ In sub-class 
one are placed the keepers of inns, lodging-houses, 
and cotfve-houses, but not beer-shop keepers, 
from some unexplained reason. In sub-class two 
we are not surprised to find domestic servants, 
but are rather shocked to discover in the same 
association ‘undertakers.”’ Sub-class three em- 
braces nearly every varicty of the tailor and 
milliner genus, even to washerwomen and rag- 
gatherers. It comprises 2,420,173 persons, of 
whom 1.787, 160 are women. There are nearly 
a million female servants, of whom a third are 
under twenty years of age; a proportion of our 
twenty-one millions thus large, and thus consti- 
tuted, deservin e¢ set attention. 
class not a few re-enter as wives and mothers the | 
fifth class, ‘‘ Of every 100 women of the age of 
twenty and upwards, twenty-two are in the sixth | 
class, fifty- -four in the fifth class, or seventy-six 
in the fifth and sixth classes together; nearly | 


cight are in the agricultural class, while eight are | 
in the silk, cotton, wool, and other trades or | 


manufactures, in which the material of clothes 
and furniture is made.” 

ViII.—The Commercial Class. In this is ecom- 
prised “capitalists,” set down at 905 male and 


101 female merchants, merchants’ clerks, com- | 


mercial travellers, and all shop-keepers not other- 
wise returned. 

VIII.—The Carrying Class. Of whom nothing 
more curious is recorded than that there are 282 
men and boys, and two women, employed in the 
telegraph service, and 1,597 women occupied as 
toll-keepers. 

IX.—The Agricultural Class. 
men, and eardeners, land-owners, land-surveyors, 
and land- agents, are included under this division. 
Here again women figure largely, no less than 
27,986 “being returned as females, and 70,899 
(with girls), as out-door agricultural labourers, 
besides 128,251 in-door farm servants. The 
number of land-owners 1s 34,627, of farmers and 
graziers (adult males), 277,816. Half of the 
surface of Great Britain—two-thirds of England— 


This division con- | 
sists of women and children at home—a class) 


Vrom this sub- | 


Grazicrs, wood- | 


one-fifth of Scotland, is occupied in farms; the 
average size of which 1s from 100 to 120 acres, 
Two-thirds are under 100 acres. ‘The total 
‘number of persons in this important class js 
2,390,568. 

X.—The Sporting Class. ‘ Persons engaged 
| about animals,’’ from the horse-dcaler to the 
rat-catcher, are included in this division. Hx. 
‘elusive of such as are domestic servants, at- 
tached to inns, or engaged in the carrying trade, 
as many as 2,772 persons of this class cot their 
living by the destruction of noxious animals. 

XL. — The Artificer Class. Persons ‘en- 
‘gaged in the higher class of mechanical and 
chemical arts; are intimately connected with 
‘artists and men of scicnce, from whom the 'y fre- 
quently, either directly or indirectly, derive 
materials, direction, or inspiration; who “ mul- 
tiply copies of original works;’’ who work up good 
matter into curious and useful shapes; who make 
something by the empleyment of skill, capital, 
and labour . The division thus largely de fined is 


taining in all but 763,336 persons. At the head 
of the list, as most immediately in contact with 
the literary class, are booksellers, printers, and 
bookbinders. The theatrical corps come next. 
Musicians and musical instrument makers, en- 
gravers, wood carvers, and artificial flower makers 
(surely a very arbitrary association), the keepers 
ofexhibitions and places of amusement, the manu- 
facturers of sporting implements, and toy makers 
(the latter amounting to 2,509. persons), are in 
| the sub-classes three to six. Designers, draughts- 
men, engineers, mould makers, watch makers, 
“opticians, philosophical instrument makers, and 
weighing machine and rule makers, fori sub- 
classes seven and cight. Gunsmiths, armourers, 
| and sword cittlers are classed together. Machine 
‘makers and tool makers are noted as a rapidly in- 
-ereasing sub-class. Coachmakers, saddlers, and 
whipmakcrs form sub-classes twelve and thirteen. 
Shipwrights, exclusive of the Government aru- 
ficers, are a sub-class here; as are also, to our- 
surprise, the builders of houses! who number 
nearly half a million of men and youths. It is 
difficult to distinguish from this some of the con- 
stituents of the next sub-class, in which we find 
not only surveyors, paperhangers, plumbers and 
glaziers, but masons, carpenters, and bricklayers; 
the theoretical distinction appears to be, that this 
| sub-class is employed in the fitting up or repay, 
‘not the construction, of houses. 

XII., XIII., XIV., are divisions it is impos- 
‘sible to characterise bya single epithet, or by any 
less cumbrous description than this—that’ they 
work or deal in matters vegetable, animal, or 
‘mineral; and with the preceding class (XI.) 

comprise all the persons engaged in trades, me- 
chanical arts, handicrafts, manufactures, and 
‘mining. In these divisions are contained the 
| great Majority of the industrial population, m- 
cluding all the staple industries of the country— 
| 2,250,369 men, 615,961 youths, 550,759 women, 
and 299,328 girls. As an instance of the strange 








combinations which this classification involves, 


divided into seventeen sub-classes, though con- , 











HOW MEN WERE 


we observe that pork butchers and silk weavers, 
cowkeepers and woollen cloth manufacturers, are 
in the same category—greengrocers and _ tob: uc | 


OBTAINED FOR 


THE LAST WAR. Dod 
| lutely impossible to ascertain, to 60,603 men and 
195, 353 women. 


An alphabetical list of the occupations thus 


“se . - s 7 y 
conists, bakers and cotton spinners, coal miners | classified extends to upwards of 450 names; the 


and ice dealers. 
— XV.—tThe Labouring Class. 
of the foregoing classes, ready for absorption at 
any moment in any one of them—tfield labourers, 
dock porters, mechanics, shopmen, and s9 on. 
This classis returned at 322,457. 
XViI.—tThe Independent Class. 
property, not already ranked, 
occupation. U nder this he: id, 10, 604 are returned 
as gentlemen, and 15,518 as gentlew omen; and 
the large number of 23,082 
women as annuitants. 
XVII.—The Non-Productive Class. Not ex- 
actly the pauper class, for it includes pensioners, 
who do not receive arrears of wages for past pro- 
ductivencss, and persons supported | by their friends, 
and who may, therefore, be supposed morally 
entitled to payment for social services. Of the 
former, there are returned only 104; of the latter, 
18,254. The rest were paupers, lunatics, 


prisone rs, of no stated occupation; amounting in | now perplex 


Persons of 
or in any office or 


| names 
. . | 
The raw material | 


described them- 
thousands. ‘To 


by which the people 


selves amounted to several 


|give a comparative view of even the principal 


men and 121,222. 


of these occupations, would be beyond our purpose 
and our space. We must leave it to the disposi- 
tion of the reader, cither to extend his inquiries 
or to be content with these specimens of the vast 
fund of statistical information furnished by this 
concluding portion of the Census Returns. To 
the Commissioners—Mr. Registrar-General Gra- 
ham, Mr. W. Farr, and Mr. Horace Mann—is 
due the praise of having performed their task with 
a minuteness, comprehensiveness, and withal site 
rary elegance, which justify the hope that in th: 

hands these periodical returns will become ths 


basis of a satisfactory setence of soctety, the sci- 


ence which shall enable us to read more clearly 
than heretofore, the handwriting of a beneliccut 


Designer, in the natural conditions of gregarious 


and | humanity; and to reduce the harsh discords that 


and pain us, to a symphony of praise 


all, with persons whose occupations it was abso- | and gladness. 
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= dsily avocations oblige me to travel frequently | 
by rail. Of course one never arrives at the exact 
ine of starting—one is cither too late or too 
early; and in either case (for it is on a_ short 
line that I ride) I have to wait for the arrival of 
‘the “iron horse.”’? What do I with myself during 
the interval ? Most passengers, according to their 
kind, sit in sullen majesty in the several waiting 
rooms; but I do no such thing. I can spend 
my time more profitably and agreeably in another 
locality. Start not, gentle reader—I hie me to 
the porters’ room. 

Now the porters’ room is not copiously nor is 
it elegantly furnished. It contains an old desk, 
three chairs, a couple of forms, and a coal scuttle ; 
the walls are adorned with notices about the 
departure of trains and the sailing of steam-boats, 
Which the curious will find are generally a year 
or two out of date. But to make up for deficiencics 
in the upholstery department, there is invariably 
a brisk, crackling fire; always from half a dozen 
toa dozen loungers, ‘and a constant flow of frec 
and casy communication, for in the humbler walks 
of life there is less restraint than amongst those 
who are pecuniarily above them in the social 
sale, In the region I refer to, news circulate 

‘ by word of mouth than by printed paper; 
the Sunday weeklies that are to be found there 
are well thumbed, and of date three or four 


days be hind; but the — nee, verbally cir- 
culated, 1s nnwertl ieless fresh < and racy, an] ii 





Mr. Wyld’s 


LAST WAR. 


some instances more recent than the despatches 
of ‘four own correspondents” in the morning 
files. Whien people in high life were waiting till 

maps should inform them about. the 
depth of the Gulf of Finland, we head old Baltie 
sailors telling us in the porters’ room the exact 
soundings all round Cronstadt and St. Pete rsburg ; 
and the same information we had obtained at an 
equally early stage as to Odessa and Sevastopol. 
Being near a sea-port and to military depots, 
scarcely a day passes that we have not a tar with 
his chest or hammock, or a soldier with his knap- 
sack or bundle. And then we have a sagucious, 
inquisitive old porter, who takes especial pleasure 
in causing every red-coat and blue-jacket to unfold 
their budget of news, so that it is in the porters’ 
room as in the House of Commons, visitors hav e 
only to exercise their ears in order to pick up 

visdom. 

‘‘Now, what have we here?” queried Gaffer 
Truck, as he unfolded a large poster. ‘‘‘ Wanted, 
for the Baltic fleet, able-bodied seamen—three 
pound four a month—may get discharge after a 
year’s service—re-landed at port of shipment.’ 
There’s news for you, Jack.” 

“News? ay, ay,” growled an old sailor in 
the corner; ‘time to speak of that kind o’ thing 
to me now. Blowed if there were any news o’ 
that kind when they got hold on me fifty year 
ago.’ 

“TI believe you, my boy,” rejoined Gaffer, with 
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agrin. ‘Then, you sec, Baltic skippers can get work to do between unloading and taking jp 
a pound a day to steer the fleet, and thirty pounds _ ballast. 
a year to their widders, if the Czar knocks them: ‘“ ‘Joe,’ says Tommy to me, ‘this is the last 
on the head.” year 0” your time, and ye look like a man—don’t 
“They got ’em for five shillin’ a day in my be after going ashore now, or they'll hook you as 
time, and werry glad o’ the job; for, ye see, the sure as fate, and they won’t care a twopenny 
Baltic trade went to pot, and it was steer or piece for you’re swearing that you're a prentice, 
starve.” _but stick on board, lad, and I'll fi: ap your indenture 
‘It should be that again,”’ replicd the railway in their face, and T’ll defy Commodore Nelson 
functionary ; ‘for, even at the pound, they can’t himself to lay a paw on you so long as I can show 
get a man or mother’s son skipper fellow between that. As for the rest, poor fellows, they'll all go, 
this and Aberdeen to be steersman.” and my second voyage, unless I get new hands 
‘By Jingo,” said old Blowhard, “sailors are | smuggled on board, will zo to Davy’s locker, 
all gentlemen now-a-days; they don’t know what ‘ Tommy had hardly spun his yarn when the 
they’re made on. I hope they'll get a touch o’ pilot cried out that the press was coming. And 
the press-gang, as better folk did before them, and sure enough it did. A long boat, w ith twelve 
that would take in a reef o’ their sauciness.”’ | men-o’-war’s men, with cutlasses and pistols, run 
“The press-gang! bosh !” said an elderly man | alongside and were on the deck in a jiffy. Little 
in a corner, whose erect sitting posture marked | Pope, the midshipman, was in the stern sheets, 
him off as an old soldier. ‘ What was it to the | and he had the command. 
trepanning of the old recruiting sergeants ?”’ “<< This one,’ said Pope, slapping Jemmy Thomp- 
‘“‘ Everything,” rejoined the son of Neptune; | son, the mate, with the flat side of hisdirk—and the 
‘for, do you see, no man need have been tre- | darbies were on Jemmy’s hands in a twinkling 
panned had he been wide awake, whereas, blow| I warn’t sorry, for many a rope’s-end had I got 
me if you could have ’scaped ‘the press-gang | from Jemmy.” 
although you had had eyes all round your sou-| ‘‘ ‘My mate, sir,’ said Tommy, very civilly— 
wester.’ | | “you surely will never think o’ taking my mate.’ 
The warrior made no reply to this sally, but! ‘‘‘ This one, this one, this one, continued the 
contented himself with a sullen and incredulous | little man, without even so much as letting on 





shake of the head. that Tommy had spoken to hin. 
‘There’s no use in quarrelling, old boys,”| ‘ ‘This one, too!’ meaning me. 
interposed Gaffer Truck, ‘‘ for, ye sce, ye’ve|} ‘**Not at all—avast heaving there now, will 





missed the through train, and it will be a couple | you,’ said Tommy ; ‘this is an apprentice, and so 
of hours before the next one starts, so you can | is that t’other chap.’ 

spin both your yarns, and then the jury will settle} ‘‘ All in my eye,’ said Pope, ‘he’s far too big 
which has the best o’t.” ‘for that.’ 

Gaffer’s proposal seemed to give general satis- | ‘‘ Here’s his indenter, I tell you—and if you lay 
faction, and so making up my mind to lose two a hand on him I'll make an Admuralty affair 
or three short runs of the r: ail, [inverted an empty | on’t.’ 
tea-box and gravely constituted myself a member! ‘I don’t think that little Pope knowed anything 
of Gaffer’s assize. | about an indenter, but you see it made him look 

‘‘ Now, get on with your show,” said the judge- | big ’mong the men, and he looked at it, while two 
clect. But the combatants were in no hurry to! fellows held me on like a convict by each fin. 
try the issue. The soldier seemed to think tat «Let him off,’ said Pope, ‘he is a ’prentice 
entry into the lists was beneath his dignity, while | after all—and as for the t’other fellow,’ that was 
the sailor apparently was of opinion that his best | Tim Rorison, the cook, he ain't worth his salt, 
chance of success was to be narrator number! whether ’prentice or not. The rest make fast.’ 
two, just as some barristers prefer reply to} ‘ ‘Mr. Midshipman,’ said Tommy, in a te rrible 
opening. | passion, ‘ this is all very fine, but is it regillation 

“Come, look alive!’ was again the objurgation | to leave me with two boys to navigate this brig?’ 
of Gaffer; and the tar, who was evidently the ‘ ‘My dear feller,’ said Pope, who was always 
inore loquacious of the two competitors, could not ready with slack-jaw, and who was seldom from 


withstand further parley. the mast-head for impudence— 
“ Well, you see, when I came home from the ‘ How did you know that?” queried Gaffer. 
Baltic I was in the last year o’ my ’prenticeship,| ‘‘ Didn’t I sail with him afterw ards, ye land- 


and the Nancy brig that I served my time im was lubber. But belay now, for if ye’re to axe ques- 
chartered for Leith. Whenever we came up to tions, you can spin the yarn yourself. Where 
Inchkeith, in the Firth o’ Forth, Tommy Stephen, was I at? Ay,aboutPope. ‘ W ell,’ said he, ‘my 
our skipper, hoisted a flag for a pilot, and a New- fine feller, it’s all the fate o’ w ar. Arn’t you 
haven fisherman came on board. He told us that jist now a-going into the port o’ Leith with your 
they were pressing in Leith as fast as fun, and fore- topsail . and jib up, and not an inch more 0 
‘fommy was desperately taken aback when he linen, and do ye call that navigation? I don’t 
heard the news, for ye see Tommy was part-owner, mind giving you the loan of two hands for half 
and he wanted to make a sccond run to Memcl an hour to ‘help you in, but the rest must go? 
for logs, and as our fore-topmast had been car- in the boat to the guard- ship. There is a score 
vied off in a gale we had a good spell at rigging | of ladies on the picr, and they favoured us wit 
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some stones as we came out—mayhap they will 
have their aprons full by this time, and then we 
might get more attention from them than would 
be agreeable. Besides, they might strike some of 
your men as well as mine. Now then, are you 
for two men or no?” 

«¢No,’ said Tommy, quite sulky, ‘I want 
none of your cut-throats ; off with the whole 
kit on them, bag and baggage. Good-by, lads 
(said he to his crew), I have had many a row 
with you, but I never thought it would come 
to this.’ 

‘Well, Tommy shook hands with them, and 
the men were turned over the side, Jemmy 
Thompsom kicking on the shins the fellow that 
had charge of him. I had strict orders never to 
leave the ship, or to show my nose over the side, 
because ye see if they had got hold of me, and 
Tommy not on board, they would not have waited 
il} he came back with the indenter, but would 
have packed me off to the guard-ship, and no 
more about it. By-and-bye, and after we had 
unloaded, and refitted the upper gear, my time 
ran out, and I then became mortal afraid of the 
press, because then the indenter warn’t worth an 
old baccy pipe. I heard of a Greenock captain 
that wanted hands for a West India trip, and I 
engaged with him, but the job was to get from 
Leith to Greenock—however, I got there by 
catching the night mail coach some half a dozen 
knots after she left Edinburgh. There was no 
press in Glasgow, Greenock, or the west, and I 
walked through the streets as proud as Lucifer. 
My new ship was all ready for sea, and we had 
signed the charter, and were to sail with the 
midnight tide, jist as it were this blessed evening. 
A strange skipper came on board, and he made 
our skipper a present of a parrot, and as ill luck 
would have it, I was pitched on to take it up 
I took it up, and got a 
stiff glass of real Jamaica for my pains—but, just 
as I was leaving, the servant wench tapped me 
on the shoulder and whispered in my ear— 

“«The press has come—get on board as fast as 
you can.’ 

“T was mad with rage and fear, and could have 
twisted the parrot’s neck, if it had been within 
my reach. 

““*P’]l be nabbed the moment that they see me,’ 
said I. 

““* Never fear,’ said the girl, ‘ I'll lend you my 
cloak and bonnet—and I’ll go with you, and you 
can put them off when you get on board.’ 

“It was pretty dark, and I thought that Bessy’s 
plan was a good one. In three minutes I was 
rigged, and on my way to the pier. Bessy took 
all kinds of out-of-the-way roads, and on passing 


‘A lantern was held up, and the light showed 
two faces that had met before. 

‘*« Little Pope,’ grinned I to myself. 

“<< The ’prentice of the Nancy,’ said Pope. 

‘* Bessy tried her nails on Pope’s face, but he 
fended her off with his dirk, and so, bidding Bessy 
good-by, I was led away. Bessy married to a 
Valpraiso captain, and she is now a grandmother, 
and well to do—a great deal more so than if she 
had married me, I can tell you.” 

“We don’t care twopence about Bessy,” in- 
terposed Gaffer. 

“Take my story my own way, or want it 
altogether,” retorted the irritated autobiographer. 

Order being restored, we prevailed on him to 
proceed. 

“ Now then, you railway fellow, just belay 
your lingo, till I finish off. Well, they carried 
me through from Greenock that very night, to 
the Firth of Forth, and put me on board the 
Jasper guard-ship, and I was kept in a hatch 
with a lot of other pressed men. We were there 
for a fortnight, and never got on deck the whole 
time. Then after that we were distributed 
amongst other ships, and the Pylades sloop 0’ 
war was my one. I then sailed to the Baltic, 
and was at the storming of Copenhagen, under 
Nelson—and I sent a letter home with the rest, 
and that was the first news that my friends got 
of me. I served for two and twenty years, and 
was discharged with a pension.” 

“On the whole, then,” resumed Gaffer, ‘ your 
sufferings have not been great.” 

‘‘ Have they not ?—I should like to have seen 
you go through the half of them. Why, lookye, 
what with landsmen, pressed men, and blackguard 
volunteers, there was nothing but the cat and 
court-martials every other day—ay, and the 
yard-arm too, very often. You see, at that time 
o’ day a captain could award as many lashes as 
he liked, and they took care to give good allow- 
ance. Now a captain can’t flog till the admiral 
of the station gives permission; then, all punish- 
ments are now registered in a book, and the 
Admiralty has their eyes, and the Parliament has 
their eyes, and the newspapers have their eyes, 
on troublesome captains, and if they rig the 
gratings too often they get into a pretty pickle. 
Then look to the victuals, and the berths, the 
schools, and books on board a man-of-war now- 
a-days; bless your timbers, they are no more like 
what they were when I was a younker than a 
tinder-box is like a lucifer match. Now a sailor 
is a gentleman, and is supposed to have feelings ; 
then he was jist a beast o’ burden and nothing 


else.” 


‘‘There’s something in that,’”? was Gaffer’s 





through an entry I saw our ship’s masts and the | 
fore-topsail dropping out, and my heart leaped 

With joy at the thought of being free, but it was 

allup with me, for just as I came out of the | 
etl two fellows seized me on each side of the | 
Collar. 

“<Heave to, messmate, will you; this is too 
old a trick—or if you will put on the petticoat, 
why don’t you tuck up your under canvas ?’ | 


commentary. ‘‘ Now, corporal, your turn next.” 

The soldier was by no means disposed to be 
communicative, but as he had thrown down the 
gauntlet, there was no room for retreat, and he at 
length condescended to favour the company with 
the result of his experiences. 

‘“‘T was learning to be a joiner, and was a lad 
about seventeen when an older brother had to go to 
a fair about ten miles off. I went with him to 
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enjoy the fun, and after he had got through the | night the colonel came to me in the jail anq 
business that took him to the fair, he asked me , wheedled me over. 

to go into a tent that we might get some refresh: _ “*Now my man,’ said he, ‘ you and some other 
ment. He began to drink whisky with some! recruits are making a noise about serving. We 
farmers. I could not drink at that time, and | must have soldiers for Ireland; and there is no 
was left a good deal to myself; and in a short | doubt that you and the rest have been fairly listed, 
time a recruiting party came into the tent. The | and no power on earth can free you, bec cause We 
sergeant made up to me, and by fair speeches|can prove that you took the smart money,’ | 
induced me to drink with him. ‘After a time he | was going to explain, but | ne would not lear me. 
asked me if I would like to be a soldicr. I said | ‘I want no discussion,’ he continued. ‘If you 
I did not know but that I might. Shortly after | join the regiment quietly I will be your friend, 
the » reckoning was called for, and I was going to|and give you every opportunity for proniotion; 
ask my brother for some money to pay my share, | ‘but if you resist and keep us waiting here, when 
but by this time he had gone out, and the ser- | we ought to be on the march, I shall keep my eye 
geant, noticing my looks, told me never to mind, | on you when you come over, and should you get 
as he would give mea shilling. I said I would | into any scrape, you will then find to your cost 
not take a shilling, but I would borrow one. He| what it is to have e given offence to your superior 
seca at one of the soldiers, and said, that if I | officer.’ 

ook the shilling from him as a friend, it was all; ‘I was frightened, and being besides tired of 


the same whether I ever repaid it or not. the rats in the jail, T gave in, and went to the 
‘““*Very well, then,’ said I. ‘Til take the} barracks that very same evening.” 
shilling.’ ‘¢ And did the colonel befriend you?’ ” queried 


“ Saqrmabe right, my lad—you see it would be | Gaffer. 

shabby to take a shilling from your brother, who| ‘ Never so much as looked at me, from the day 
is perh: ips as poor as ‘yourself, but its manly | I joined till the day I left.” 

to take one from a sergeant in the pay of| ‘And got you into no scrapes?” 

Xing George, for I have more shiners here than ‘No, Iwas steady, and became a corporal ; but 
I know what to do with. JIlere, take the|I was very nearly getting into one scrape, when 
shilling.’ I scarcely think the colonel would have helped 

“T took it, and thanked him—and having | me.” 
paid my shot, I went for my brother, but the} ‘ Ay, what was it?” 
sergeant had his eye on me. “We took charge of the mess by turns; andif 

“¢T say, my lad, in case I should be in Dundee, | the soup was burned, or the plates dirty, the man 
Where you say you came from, what part of it do | in charge was cobbed by the other soldiers.” 
youlive in? I may call on you if I go to that]; ‘‘ Cobbed! what does that mean ?” 
quarter.’ ‘¢ Why, the man is laid down ona form, and his 

“1 gave him my name, and the street where I | shoes and stockings taken off, and they strike the 
lived with my father. Ile wrote it down in a soles of his feet with a flat board like a tailor’s 
book, and I then got hold of my brother, and went | goose.” 
home with him. ‘That's like the bastinado in Turkey.” 

“T had not been home above a week when I} ‘ Never was there, so I know nothing about it. 
met the postman in the street, who said he had a} But howsomever, I had charge of the mess one 
letter forme. I took it, and, on opening it, found | day, and I had the plates washed and standing in 
that it said that I had been enlisted on such and | a row outside, when an ensign, no other than “the 
such a day, at Redholm fair, and was immedia itely | colonel’s own son, began to throw snow-balls near 

to join the Duke of York’s Fencibles. I was|to where the plates were standing. I can’t say 
frightencd out of my wits, and tore the letter to| if he was trying to strike any of them; but the 
pieces withoyt telling any one about it. Nothing) snow was melting and dirty, and so when the 
more took place till on the Sunday after, as I was , balls fell near the plates it soiled them, and I had 
coming out of the church with my father, when I | two or three times to wash some of them over 
was arrested as a deserter by the sergeant and again. I was nettled at this, and as dinner-time 
three soldiers. I shall never forget the looks| wasnear at hand, and I knew that I would get no 
of my poor old father. I never saw him more. | mercy if the plates were out of order, my cor 
I was taken to the county town, and lodged | ruption got up, and I went toa corner and made 
in the jail with some other deserters, as they|a very hard icy ball and, w atching my oppor 
were called, most of whom had been entrapped | tunity, I flung it with all my force at the ensign’s 
like myself. My brother followed next dayj|head. It struck him on the cheek, and brought 
with letters frem some gentlemen of Dundee, |the blood out at his mouth. He danced and 
who knew our family, and he took them to the, | roared with pain and then came up the square, 
magistrates of the place, and asked them to| and angrily asked who had flung the ball. Abou! 
intercede on my behalf with the colonel. They |a dozen soldiers had seen me do it, but none of 
ell seemed to think that it was a hard case, and | them answered. i 
promised to do what they could to get me off. It| A guinea to any one who will tell me?’ he 
is possible that they might have been able to do| cried out. 
something for me, as there was a great outcry| ‘‘ But there was no answer. 
against the sergeant for trepanning men, but one} ‘ ‘Three guineas!’ but still no answer. 
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«*Five guineas!’ but again nobody would say 
a word. 

“Now, had anybody peached, I would have been 
flogged to a dead certainty. And the men had 
strong temptations to peach, because we were 
half-starved. Our pay did not keep us in meat. 
There might have been jobbing as to the supply 
of the mess, and [ dare say there was; but one 
thing is clear—we did not get enough to keep 
soul and body together, and I know that at night 
[ often could not sleep for sheer hunger.” 

“Well, but you got fresh meat, at least ?”’ said 
the sailor. ‘* Now, I was three years off Toulon, 
first under Collingwood and then under Exmouth, 
waiting till the French would come out, which 
they never did; and there was one run of seven 
months, that, except a raw onion or two, we tasted 
nothing but salt provisions. Andhere am I now, 
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with a paltry pension of sixpence a day for all my 
hardships.” 

“And I have no pension at all,” groaned the 
soldier. 

“* How comes that about >” inquired Gaffer. 

“Why, they said [ was a year too young when 
I listed, and besides that I served too short a 
time ; but how could I help either? If they took 
mea year too young, that was their own doing; 
and if the regiment was disbanded too soon, that 
was their own doing too.” 

Gatfer did not sum up formally, but he said 
that the soldier was most to be pitied, and the 
company nodded assent. 

‘“‘Come, then, messmate, I'll stand a glass of 
grog with you,” said the sailor. 

But the soldier declined, on the ground that he 
| was a teetotaller. 
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Tur poct-deeps are giving up their pearls. The 
song-oysters which for unfathomable Ages have 


slept in the Abysses, grown sick at length of the , 
very fulness of their treasures, distend their 
awakened and parturitious valves toward the> 
bosom of the Infinite, and to the Age which is! 
destined to shell them out. Upon the black and. 
ominous brow of night, wherein maudlin poetasters | 


have long gone groping, smiting their foreheads 


together with the sound of tin-pots, and puling 


sott verse, flavourless as unseasoned mutton- 


‘ bd 4 | 
broth, a Star has arisen—nay, a constellation has | 
_ arisen —rich red round Stars, whose beams, falling | 


oa sordid quires of papyrus, leave there impressed, 


in photographic fact, prints of the Infinite and 
the Wide Eterne! Stars these are whose song: 


rings in the welkin of passion with the thunder 
of the judgment-trump, awaking all the sad 
and sorry things that crawl and puddle in the 
ooze of soul! 

The ridiculous universe, which has so long 
gone pap-fed on Genevieve and Mariana, is some- 
what astonied. ‘Too long the cow-cup of poetic 
skim has hung its rayless beads upon her lips. 
Too long has she been satisfied with strains of 


love dilute, of passion ham-strung, of the most | 


amiable despair. And now, when thecup brimming 
with the hot blood of a poetic soul is offered to 
the pale lips of the ridiculous universe, she quaffs 


the baptismal flood with doubt. Yet—ha! ha!—) 


how the poetic mutton-broth, the skimmed milk 
Was—/s—reyelled in! Lovely woman, indeed, 
should be excepted, and the youth of both sexes. 
These have shown themselves formed to appre- 
“ate and admire the fine frenzies of the noble 
lew school of Spasmodists; these, indeed, are 
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‘lovely !” in fervent black lead down the sides of 
those pages which more madly glow with the 
strong and lusty fires of Puassion-love ;_ these, 
indeed, abandoning themselves to the glorious 
inspiration of Song, gladly wander, with loosened 
zone and braces liberal, in the luxurious vales of 
Soul and Sense which the new pocts spread out 
before them; these, indeed, spurning at the 
‘cowardice of hoar superstitions, applaud the 
Smiths, the Biggs, the Perey Joneses, who, in the 
.sublimity of their souls, dare talk of life and love 
as quivering sense, of Nature as their concubine, 
and God as their familiar. 

Men there are, however, who affect to despise 
the spasmodic school. They laugh at it. They 
scorn it. They set it up as a jest, and as a butt 
for jesters. They declare that the pocts «are 
touched, some with lunar, others with a more 
virulent and hitherto unknown species of madness, 
stellar! A certain poet, they say (honoured be 
his name!) became stellatic, and bit several young 
men while in that state: by which the disease has 
become propagated. The author of the work 
before us—a work which, as spasmodic critics, 
we unhesitatingly recommend as a good example of 





the school—himself boldly introduces one of these 
weak grovellers, who says :— 


Our young spirits, 
Who call themselves the masters of the age, 
Are either robed in philosophic mist, 
And, with an air of great profundity, 
Talk metaphysics—which, sweet cousin, means 
Nothing but aimless jargon—or they come 
Before us in the broad bombastic vein, 
With spasins, and throes, and transcendental flights, 
And heap hyperbole on metaphor: 
Well, Heaven be with them, for they do small harm. 





found to mark “ superb!” ‘magnificent !” “ oh, 


Don’t they? Toall such puny objectors, however, 





ee 


* “ Firmilian; or, the Student of Badajoz, A Spasmodic Tragedy.” By T, Percy Jones, Blackwood. 
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whose souls shrink appalled from the Niagaras of 
thought, the Scyllas and Charybdises of feeling, 
which war and surge in the true poet-pages, Jones 
beautifully replies in another portion of “ Fir- 
milian,”’ 

There’s no such libeller as your arrant ass! 










































But who can dam the torrent of Niagara, or who 
damn Percy Jones? The man who will undertake 
to still Charybdis, or take Scylla into custody, 
let him stop the mouth of Smith, and confine Bigg 
ina penitentiary. Galileo (we believe this remark 
has been made before) was deemed a madman— 
Columbus laughed at: so are the Spasmodic, But 
as the time of Galileo and Columbus has come, so 
the time of the Spasmodic will come. The dawn 
of their morning already peers with lustrous eye 
upon the verge ‘and boundary of the world: soon, 
then, must come the day—the Wide-awake! 
And how remarkable is the fact, that the very 
publication of the volume before us is due to 
the sneers of poctic infidelity! ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine’ introduced some portions of ‘‘ Firmi- 
lian’ into its pages—with praises. But what 
praises? Ironical praises. If, indeed, as is held 
in the mysterious deeps and caverns of the present 
reviewer’s soul, where (being spasmodic) giant 
thoughts creep ever in and out, like armed ~ men 
Within a camp at night! the editor of Black- 
wood, or one of his inky minions, were not 
astonied at the beauty of the poem, and, on prin- 
ciple, gave in doubtful words the applause it ex- 
acted. And how, indeed, could that editor, or 
that minion, be insensible to the vigour, the free- 
dom, the sublime audacity of the language he then 
quoted, and which (for it is of the best in the book) 
we must quote in part again? Such words are 
fit to bind as posies round some amorous star, 
and hang and burn upon the front of Love! 


I knew a poet once; and he was young, 
And intermingled with such fierce desires 
As made pale Eros veil his face with grief, 
And caused his lustier brother to rejoice. 
He was as amorous as a crocodile. 


(Be-autiful !) : 


In the spring season, when the Memphian bank, 
teeeiving substance from the glaring sun, 

Resolves itself from mud into a shore. 

And, as the scaly creature wallowing there, 

In its hot fits of passion belches forth 

The steam from out its nostrils, half in love, 

And half in grim defiance of its kind; 

Trusting that either from the reedy fen 

Some reptile virgin coyly may appear, 

Or that the hoary Sultan of the Nile 

May make tremendous challenge with his jaws, 

And, like Mark Antony, assert his right 

To all the Cleopatras of the ooze— 

So fared it with the poet that I knew. 


He had a soul beyond the vulgar reach, 
Sun-ripened, swarthy. He was not the fool 
To pluck the feeble lily from its shade, 
When the black hyacinth stood in fragrance by. 
The lady of his love was dark as Ind, 
Hier lips as plenteous as the sphinx’s are; 
And her short hair crisp with Numidian curl. 
She was a negress. You have heard the strains 
That Dante, Petrarch, and such puling fools 
As loved the daughters of cold Japhet’s race 
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Have lavished idly on their icicles: 
As snow meets snow, so their unhasty fall 
Fell chill and barren on a pulseless heart. 
But would you know what noontide ardour is, 
Or in what mood the lion, in the waste, 

All fever-maddened and intent on cubs— 


Ah! 


At the oasis meets the lioness— 

That you shall gather from the fiery song 
Which that young poet framed, before he dared 
Invade the vastness of his lady’s lips! 


When shall that passage be matched for beauty 
of rhythm and fervour of scntiment ? Thus, thu; 
should the poet aspire; trampling upon the 
feeblenesses and delicacies which dilute the 
language of passion—which smother the divine 
audacity of genius. And in such a spirit is 
‘¢ Firmilian,”’ like all the works of the same school, 
illuminated—nay, doth blaze. We do not, in- 
deed, observe in it so much of that grand indif- 
ference or sublime impudence—it matters little 
what it is called—on the moot questions of death, 
destiny, the soul, and the relation of the Almighity 
God to men, which so highly and spicily charac- 
terises the works of the spasmodic school; but 
here is a passage which, with its contempt for 
the delicacy which now vitiates the bold out- 
spoken language of the latter half of the last 
century, is of the same character: ‘“‘ My opinion 
is,’ says Olivarez to his brawling companions, 
who meditate a duel, ‘that you are a couple of 
bloody fools. I don’t know what you are quarrcl- 
ling about, but I won’t stand any nonsense.” 

Perhaps we should state the nature of this 
tragedy ; to do so will at any rate identify it 
exactly, in the mind of the reader, with the other 
poems of the school to which it belongs, and 
stamp it as a true Spasm. Firmilian, the hero of 
the poem, is full of intellect, of genius, of fire, of 
the divine part of man made poet. Balder, that 
great creation, found himself unable to complete 
his great work until he had seen death. Fir- 
milian cannot create his tremendous tragedy of 
“Cain” until he has felt the gnawings of remorse, 
and steeped his soul in agonies and blood; 
naturally, he could not. To effect his purpose, 
then, he resolves to poison three of his companions. 
He does so in a scene of racking excellence. 
But this measure fails in its world-important 
object. “ How is this?” inquires the ardent 
genius, the next morning :— 

How is this? My mind 
Ts light and jocund. Yesternight I deemed, 
When the dull passing-bell announced the fate 
Of those insensate and presumptuous fools, 
That, as a vulture lights on carrion flesh 
With a shrill scream and flapping of its wings, 
Keen-beaked Remorse would settle on my soul, 
And fix her talons there. She did not come. 
Nay, stranger still, methought the passing-bell 
Was but the prelude to a rapturous strain 
Of highest music, that entranced me quite : 
For sleep descended on me, as it falls 
Upon an infant in its mother’s arms, 
And all night long I dreamed of Indiana, 
What! is Remorse a fable after all— 
A mere invention, as the Harpies were, 
Or crazed Orestes’ furies? Or have 1 
Mista’en the ready way to lure her down? 
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There are no beads of sweat upon my brow— 
My clustering hair maintains its wonted curl, 
Nor rises horrent as a murderer's should : 

I do not shudder, start, nor scream aloud— 
Tremble at every sound—grow ghastly pale 
When a leaf falls, or when a lizard stirs : 

I do not wring my fingers from their joints, 
Or madly thrust them quite into my ears, 

To bar the echo of a dying groan. 

And, after all, what is there to regret? 

Three fools have died carousing as they lived, 
And Nature makes no special moan for them. 


Still, then, is the poet-soul balked of its fruit- 
age; still is it refused the joy of basking in the 
fervours of remorse, like a young, hot and lusty 
salamander; still, like a pig of Helicon, it 
longs to wallow in baptismal baths of blood, till 
every sentient bristle shake with joy! But 
shall the completion of the world-work “ Cain,” 
which (when published) would, with its strong 
uid agonizing song, sweep down the stars as 
daisies fore the scythe, and quelch the catawauling 
of the spheres—should that work, we repeat, be 
minished of its force, for want of a little more 
gore of a few more ‘‘ insensate and presumptuous 
fools,” for whom Nature declines to make any 
particular moan? No! a thousand times, and 
with a thousand elephantine thunders, No! The 
ripe and swarthy soul of the true bard would not 
be so balked. Dreaming at foot of holy Helicon, 
had not the voice of universal Pan thus addressed 
him ?— 

3e thou no slave of passion. Let not love, 

Pity, remorse, nor any other thrill 

That sways the actions of ungifted men, 

Affect thy course. Live for thyself alone! 

Let appetite thy ready handmaid be, 

And pluck all fruitage from the tree of life, 

Be it forbidden or no. If any comes 

Between thee and the purpose of thy bent, 

Launch thou the arrow from the string of might 

Right to the bosom of the impious wretch, 

And let it quiver there. Be great in guilt! 

If, like Busiris, thou canst rack the heart, 

Spare itno pang. So shalt thou be prepared 

To make thy song atempest, and to shake 

The earth to its foundation. 


Such was the charter of his greatness, and lite- 
rally did he act upon its articles. He pawns; he 
borrows; he buys with the proceeds of those pro- 
cesses “‘ some twenty barrels of the dusky grain,” 
the secret of whose framing in an hour of diabolic 
jollity and mirth old Roger Bacon wormed from 
Beelzebub, places them in the vaults of a cathe- 
dral, and while 
Censers steam 
With their Arabian charge of frankincense, 


And every heart with inward fingers counts 
A blissful rosary of pious prayer— 


he blows choir and congregation to the other 
shore of Space! How feelingly do we recipro- 
cate the spasm which pervades the noble poet- 
heart, as he strikes the tinder in this splendid 
scene! Firmilian! fathered of Apollo, mothered 
of Medusa, wet-nursed of the tuneful Nine, th? 
furious Three—Oh! If we were not Apollodorus, 
Would we not be T. Percy Jones? Ah! 

But are the exigencics of Genius yct satisfied ? 
Is the carth-shaking hour of parturition yet 


arrived ? Certainly not. With that keen and hair- 
dividing metaphysical faculty which so strongly 
marks the Poets of the Spasms, Firmilian is not 
slow to perceive that “ his heart is yet unscarred.”’ 
He has been “too coarse a general in the bust- 
? any -s 7 li . h 2] 
ness ;”’ and as he remarks with sublime emphasis, 
I no more 

Feel ruth for what I did than if my hand 

Had thrust a stick of sulphur in the nest 

Of some poor hive of humble droning bees, 

And smoked them into silence! 


Soon does his cheated soul discern that 


Had there been 

Amongst that multitude a single man 

Who loved me, cherished me, to whom I owed 

Sweet reciprocity of holy alms, 

And gifts of gentle import—had there been 

Friend, father, brother, mingled in that crowd 

And I had slain him—then indeed my soul 

Might have acquired fruition of its wish, 

And shrieked delirious at the taste of sin! 

But these !—what were the victims unto me? 

Nothing! mere human atoms, breathing clods, 

Uninspired dullards, unpoetic knaves, 

The rag, and tag, and bobtail of mankind! 

Is there not here the true worship of the Ideal, 
the Asthetic, the Intellectual—the Infinite ? 
Mark the march of that grand line, wherein the 
poet, astraddle on the highest verge of Song, looks 
down with true Olympian scorn upon “the tag, 
and rag, and bobtail of mankind !’’—tailors who 
lack a liberal soul to sheathe the legs of Genius 
with befitting doe, who drag its flight with bills for 
kerseymere !—men of the Row, whose roes are all 
too hard to bless the poet with fructiferous gold ! 

The theme inspires us. Let us, if possible, 
descend to the dull and sluggard earth, and its 
prose, and proceed with our bricf description of 
the Firmilian-plot. The poet resolves to have a 
more potential draught of guilt, “with more of 
wormwood in it.”” He ascends the pillar of St. 
Simeon Stylites, up to the dizzy height of which he 
has invited his friend and brother, and the brother 
of his betrothed—Haverillo. Haverillo keeps the 
strange, wild appointment, and then, in order 
that he may not know 

With what a loving hand, 


With what fraternal charity of heart 
I do devote him to the infernal gods,— 


Firmilian recals to the mind of his brother all the 
benefits he (the world-poet) had received from 
him—all the money he (the world-poet) had bor- 
rowed of him—works up his fears to a consum- 
mate and adhesive point, piles agony on agony 
of dread upon the heart of the doomed as he 
points to the fearful height of the column and the 
narrow marge twixt them and the unknown abyss 
of death. But never docs the poet forget his 
divine art. How beautiful is this! 

There's but four feet of space 
To spare between us. I'm not hasty, TE! 
Swans sing before their death, and it may be 
That dying poets feel that impulse too 
‘Then, prythee, be canorous!.... 
Wilt sing, I say? 

Haverillo. 

Listen, Firmilian ! 





I have a third edition in the press 
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Whereof tlhe proceeds shall be wholly thine. 
Spare me! 

Firmilian. 
A third edition! Atropos! 
Forgive me that I tarried! 

And Haverillo is hurled to the ground. We have 

forborne to transcribe more of this scene than is 

contained in the above lines—leaving the reader | 
to rouse his soul with the splendour of its in- 
tegrate and passionate beauty. We cannot restrain | 
our Joy at remarking that the poet Jones has here | 
paid us a marked compliment. He has introduced | 
us into this magnificent, audacious, and time- | 
defying drama. Apollodorus, standing under the | 
piular of St. Simeon, thus addresses the god of | 
song :— 
Pythian Apollo! 

Hear me, oh hear! ‘Towards the firmament 

I gaze with longing eves; and in the name 

Of millions thirsting for poetic draughts, 

1 do beseech thee send a poct down. 

Let him descend e’en as a meteor falls 

ltushing at noonday! 


At this intense conjuncture of expression we are | 
crushed by the fall of Iaverillo’s body. 
A -eoarse mind would have been sufficiently 


'pavilion—and Mariana, 


wedded. 
its odour, like the odour of strong wine, lics 


thought disturbs him yet. 





wrought to remorse by the murder of three | 
friends; an indiseriminative mind would have 
revelled in the joy of crime atter blowing up a| 
cathedral and all the worshippers therein; even | 
a fine mind might have glowed with excruciat- | 
ing delights of the di imned when it re! lected | 
ipon a friend, a brother, a benefactor smashed in 
one sanguine and untenable squash. But Fir- | 
milian’s soul is not coarse ; it is not indiscrimina- 
tive; it is more than fine. Vainly he wanders in 
a wilderness alone, that he might dwell uninter- 
ruptedly upon the sacritices he had made upon the | 
shrine of poesy, and obtain the reward of inspira- 
tion unsullied. But no. It is denied. Though 
he had wallowed in crime to the eyebrows, inspi- 
ration is denied. The natural conclusion of genius 
under such trying circumstances 1s, that it might 
as well have left the murders undone: for it has | 

‘mista’en its bent.””’ It were madness, as Jones | 
remarks, to persevere. YT irmilian, then, bids his | 
dream, his tragedy, the darling of his days, of 
which he had deemed that pestilence, dise: ase, 
and death would follow every strophe ”—begone ! 
Yet something must be done ; 





and since he could | 
not succeed in the one great clement of the Spas- | 
modic school, the joys of Terror, the bliss of. 
Iforror, the r ipture of Murder, the transports of 
Despair, lie betakes his genius to batten on that 
other element, Passion-love. He resolves to sing 
a song which shall revel in love and sweetly | 
flounder in delirium. Already is the bold boy | 
steeped in the knowledge of its secrets. He hin- | 
self it was of whom he sang, ‘‘I knew a poet ' 
once,” and he is the party who is “amorous as a 
crocodile.” He it was who could exemplify so well | 
what “ noon-tide ardour is, Or in what mood the | 
lion in the waste, All fever- -maddencd and intent on | 
cubs, At theoasis mectsthe lioness.” The plenteous- | 
lipped negress is k’s—Firmilian’s love: to say no- | 
thing of Lilian, concerning whom a chorus of | 
Ignes Tatui darkly suggest proceedings in the! 


vat any 
spasmodic school—Baron Nicholson of the Judge 


pand Jury Club, 
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whom he had already 
He has drank deep draughts of love: 


balmy on his lips; its fire, kindled at an Afric 
source, and near thesun, and thrice heated, rages in 
his poet-breast; with the one he could m: ake 


/drunk the universe, with the other consume it, jf 


he should conflagrate into song. But a single 
His vow to Mariana, 


i hrs wite. 


Will she bear 

That frank communion which I must ac 
ere yet my song is perfect? 

A Count of Stolberg once, a wedded man, 
Whose restless disposition drove him on 
To wear the cross and fight in Palestine, 
Was tuken captive by an Emir there, 

And ’scaped from prison solely by the aid 
Of the one daughter of his enemy. 

‘Tis said that when he brought the damsel home, 
The Christian matron no remonstrance mad ; 
But took her, like a sister, to her heart: 

And the blest three lived on in unison. ’ 
Why should I not revive the earlier days ? 

Why should the stately Mariana look 

More coldly upon Lilian, or that tlower 

That I have gathered from the Afrie plains, 
‘Than Rachel on her handmaid? I can quote 
Sufficient texts to still her first harangue 

If she be angry. Will she so endure? 

Kind Cupid, aid! In this I must be sure. 


hieve 


This is sublime! The young Ajax! standing ia 
such beautiful a plomd, and detying the lightnines 
of the soft, the hypocritical. ‘The scene which 
follows we cannot refrain from quoting. It isa 
rare example of its kind; and may atiord a hint 
rate, to those humble adherents of the 


and Madame Wharton of the 


| Poses Plastiques. 
Firmilian. 
My Mariana! 
Mariana, 
O, my beautiful! 
My seraph-love, my panther of the wild— 
My moon-eyed leopard—my voluptuous lord! 
©, I am sunk within a sea of bliss, 
And find no soundings! 
firmilian. 
Shall T answer back ? 
As the great earth lies silent all the night, 
And looks with hungry longing on the Stars 
Whilst its huge heart beats on its granite ribs 
With measured pulsings of delirious joy — 
So look I, Mariana, on thine eyes! 
Mariana, 
Ah, dearest! Wherefore are we fashioned thus? 
I cannot always hang around thy neck 
And plant vermilion kisses on thy brow; 
I cannot clasp thee, as yon ivy bush— 
oo happy ivy !—holds, from year to year, 
‘Lhe stalwart oak within her firm embrace, 
Mixing her trcsses fondly up with his, 
= ike some young Jewish maid with Absalom’s. 
Nay, hold, Firmilian! do not pluck that rose. 
Lirmilian. 
Why not? it is a fair one. 
Mariana, 
Are fair things 
Made only to be plucked? 0, fie on thee! 
I did not think my lord a libertine! 
Pirmilian. 
Yet, sweetest, with your leave, I'll take the rose, 
For there’s amoral in it. Look you here, 
‘Tis fair and sweet, and in its clustered leaves 
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It carries balmy dew: a precious flower, 
And vermeil-tinctured as are Hebe’s lips. 
Yet say, my Mariana; could you bear 
To gaze for ever only upon this, 
And fling the rest of Flora’s casket by ? 
Mariana, 
No, truly, I would bind it up with more, 
And make a fitting posy for my breast. 
If I were stinted in my general choice, 
I'd crop the lily—tender, fresh, and white— 
The shrinking pretty lily—and would give 
Its modest contrast to the gaudier rose. 
What next? Some flower that does not love the day. 
The dark, full-scented night-stock well might serve 
To join the other two. 
Firmilian, 
A sweet selection! 
Think’st thou they'd bloom together on one breast 
With a united fragrance ? 
Mariana. 
Wherefore not! 
it is by union that all things are sweet. 
Firmilian. 
Thou speakest well! I joy, my Mariana, 
To find thy spirit overleaps the pale 
Of this mean world’s injurious narrowness ! 
Never did Socrates proclaim a truth 
More beautiful than welled out from thy lips— 
“It is by union that all things are sweet !” 
Thou, darling, art my rose—my dewy rose !— 
The which I'll proudly wear, but not alone. 
Dost comprehend me? 
Mariana. 
Ha, Firmilian ! 
How my eyes dazzle! 
Firmilian. 
Let me show you now 
The lily I have ta’en to bind with thee. 
[He brings Lilian from the summer-house. 
Mariana. 
Ts this a jest, Firmilian ? 
Firmilian. 
Could I jest 
With aught so fair and delicate as this? 
Nay, come! No coyness! Both of you embrace, 
Then to my heart of hearts! 
Mariana. 
Soft you a moment. 
Methinks the posy is not yet complete, 
Say, for the sake of argument, I share 
My rights with this pale beauty—(for she’s pretty )}— 
Where is the night-stock ? 
[Firmilian brings Indiana from the tool-house. 


The reader of this splendid and artistic scene 
is doubtless prepared to hear that at this point 
the rose droops affectionately upon the lily, while 
the night-stock, full-scented, makes her way 
between, and hugs her rivals in her swarthy 
arms. We are rather inclined to quarrel with 
Jones that this is not so. For, emphatically, it 
isnotso. The intelligent reader, or even, perhaps 
—happily for us!—the fair youthful spasmodic 
reader—has doubtless remarked that Firmilian 
constantly fails in his original and daring con- 
ceptions. We do not regret that his first murder, 
or the second—call them sacrifice—fell short of 
anticipated results, for reasons before given ; 
but the third, with its last touch, ought to have 
hurled the poet’s mind into the abyssesof Remorse, 
and left it to wander in the Chasms. Then, we 
think “Cain” ought to have been written ; which 





Would have afforded the author the machinery 
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for completing the last act of his drama with 
satisfaction to those choice and refined spirits 
for whom alone he writes. For by reading a 
few exquisitely fearful and blasting extracts 
of ‘Cain’? to Mariana, he would doubtless have 
shocked her soul into compliance with his 
grand, species-loving, cosmopolitan request. But 
there are few women, alas! who rejoice in 
that holy freedom from the trammels of ridiculous 
delicacy which so brilliantly distinguished the 
Countess of Stolberg. As for Mariana, her only 
reply to her poet-lord’s appeal is, ‘‘ You nasty 
thing !”’ and loathing. Lilian shares this extra- 
ordinary repugnance to the fiery and aromatic 
daughter of the fierce Equator. She declares she 
will denounce the poet to the Inquisition. Ma- 
riana declares she will tell her brother. Conse- 
quently, the poet flees! He flees to a waste 
where once, when an old blind beggar asked him 
the road while he was gazing in poetic rhapsody 
upon the gibbous moon, he directed the dullard 
vagabond into a quarry, where (naturally) he 
broke his neck. And now the drama ends. A 
chorus of Ignes Fatui, betraying their base 
origin by reproaching the poet for the sublime 
sacrifices he had made upon Parnassus, lead him 
to the edge of this same quarry, wherein the 
glory of his soul goes out for ever. 

What need we add? Honour to Jones! Smith 
is a good poet, so is Bigg: but honour to Jones! 
Now at last the world, pausing, shall listen to the 
master-song, which, sounding in tornadoes of the 
Wild, shall shake her pines, and strike her oceans 
dumb! The lion in his lair shall wag his tail, 
in sympathetic union with its sound: not e’en the 
feline purrer of the hearth, when on the moon- 
enamoured tiles he stalks, and wakes soft echo 
with his lorn complaint, shall greet his love in 
any other tune. The poet of the Eras has come 
down, his head resplendent like the stars, and 
filled with the soft distillations of the moon. The 
Infinite hath taught him all its paths; and he is 
the rich fruit of all the centuries. With the ripe 
strength of Genius he hath rent the bowels of In- 
spiration, and hath ta’en its mighty heart for 
dinner; and the gall, with bitter aloes and with 
wormwood mixed, in the strong wines of venge- 
ful Portugal, hath made him glorious tipple, and 
he’s got dead drunk upon it. Jones, farewell! 
Go to thy dreams, excruciating boy; but in thine 
ear a word ere we depart. Amorous thou art as 
Smith—profound as Bigg: but prythee, Percy, 
be more blasphemous! Arraign thy Maker more; 
and let his name stand frequent in the periods of 
thy song. Thy peers have done it, and the world 
applauds. For there’s a strange sound in the 
Holy Name,—recurring in the frenzy of such 
verse, like a prophetic whisper of Reward!—which 
chills the soul with excellent effect. Thus shall 
thy praise be known from north to south. 
cially the fair shall love thee well; rush to their 
several libraries with speed, and glut their souls 
upon their lovely Jones! 


20 
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FRENCH LITERATURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY-#* 


THERE are no accidents in the experience of a 
nation; its life is a development and a growth. 
What a nation now is may be explained by what 
it has been. ‘“‘ The child is father of the man ;” 
the generation buried was the prefiguration and 
the type of the generation living. Every incident 
that happens to the government of a state is an 
effect of a cause already existing, and will become 
the cause of effects that shall follow. The people, 
yea, even statesmen, are often surprised by un- 
expected occurrences; but their surprise, if it be 
not the fruit of mental dulness, will yield to the 
instinct of sagacity or the enlightenment of re- 
flection; for time shows everything to have been 
natural. An event is always a prophecy and a 
power. The history of the world is but the gra- 
dual unfolding of a mighty and a consistent 
apocalypse. It has become almost vulgar to talk 
of the power of tdeas; and anything that might 
now be said on that subject, so threadbare has it 
been worn, would be prejudged to be merest com- 
mon-place. And yet it must be said that the 
power of ideas is often misunderstood. It is per- 
versely or blindly confounded with the power of 
events. Itis declared, with truth or without it, 
that such and such a man moulded such and such 
an age; and that in this fact there is a demon- 
stration of the absolute supremacy of mind. But 
may it not be legitimate to inquire by what the 
man was moulded? Had he received no educa- 


tion? Were his thoughts not urged in the specific | 


direction they took by the resistless force of cir- 
cumstances? Did not the material characteristics 
of their age impart a bias and a tone to their 
whole mind, faith, teachings, influence? And 
thus, were not the events they appeared to ori- 
ginate a natural outcome of the events by which 
they had themselves been fashioned? In the 
great drama of life we see revolts, irregularities, 
and antitheses truly; but it should be remem- 
bered that it is not a law of the providence of life 
that like shall always beget like. An age of 
spiritual corruption may be followed by an age of 
spiritual reformation ; and an age of credulity by 
an age of scepticism. These discrepancies, how- 
ever, are no marvel. Corruption works indigna- 
tion ; and the man who shall begin life by believ- 
ing evefything, will so often find himself imposed 
upon, that he will naturally enough adopt the 
opposite extravagance and believe nothing. So 
with nations. National crimes work national 
scorn; national hypocrisy ends in national infi- 
delity ; national superstition conducts to national 
profanity. But nations cannot live in these states 
of scorn, unbelief, and blasphemy. The scorn 
works awe; the unbelief, faith; the blasphemy, 
raise. 

The French Revolution which distinguished 


‘the close of the eighteenth century was, at once, 
the most majestic and the most pregnant event 
of modern times. Asan effect it was inconceivably 
stupendous; as a cause it was incaleulably pro- 
lific. Now, in what did this grand movement 
originate? Certainly not in the passions of the 
multitude ; for passion is inactive until it is 
provoked. Certainly not in the ambition or the 
prowess of the extraordinary men who led and 
regulated it; for great revolutions can only he 
achieved by an impulse of unanimous patriotism. 
The immediate cause has been by many said to 
consist in the gross ecclesiastical and political 
corruptions of that and the preceding ages. Un- 
doubtedly, as a general explanation, this may 
be accepted. Nations do not hurry into revolu- 
tion without some motive. Ifa people overthrow 
a government, it is because that government has 
been compromised by treason, or disgraced by 
crime. The Revolutionists of ’89 had an irresis- 
tible and irreproachable plea in the abandoned 
wickedness of the institutions which they upset. 

But this Revolution of ’89, the results of which 
are as yet by no means completed, was charactcr- 
ized by certain especial features, that require a 
finer elucidation than the one generally adopted. 
It was the birth-hour of grand political and 
religious experiments. The national mind as- 
sumed a supreme and sublime audacity. it issued 
proclamations that were defiant of heaven, and 
shocking to all the earth. Strange thoughts 
found public utterance—public utterance, we say; 
not an occasional confession from the guillotine, 
or a singular suggestion from the tribune. A 
nation declared its old faith to be a lie! The 
preachers said there was no God, and all thie 
people said Amen! Whence had come these 
ideas? They had about them all that is stern 
and solid in conviction as well as all that is 
furious and fanatical in impulse. ‘They were not 
a sudden flush of fecling; but an outburst of 
feelings that had been mightily fostered by the 
teachers of the age, and were now swollen to a 
measuve utterly beyond control. 

Therefore, he who should correctly write the 
History of French Literature in the Eighteenth 
Century, would give the world the best explication 
of the causes of the French Revolution. The 
genius of the great authors was the father of the 
unbelief and the passions of the crowd. If Voltaire 
had not written, Robespierre would not have 
ruled. But the authors must not be made re- 
sponsible for all the infidelity and the social 
debaucheries of the people; for the authors received 
a sad and terrible inspiration. The corruptions 
that prevailed, in Church and State, constituted 
at once the theme and the apology of their heart- 
less and conscienceless wit. It was an age of 
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great Sins ; it was an age of great confessors also; 
but the confessors felt no remorse, and therefore 
the age realised no radical reformation. ‘The 
revolution was rather an explosion of insane and 
unhallowed scorn, than a struggle for a noble 
moral emancipation. The great writers inter- 
reted, many of them impersonated, the hollowness 
and the vices of their time. The people read the 
interpretation, and, with a fiendish laugh, hurled 
all the institutions in which these evils were 
embodied to destruction. . 

The work before us does not answer the end 
we desire to see well attained. Its object is not 
thuscomprehensive. The stand-point of its author 
was not high enough for so wide and profound a 
survey. His mind was unequal to so responsible 
an undertaking. Professor Vinet was an accom- 
plished theologian, a sound divine, a powerful 
preacher, and a brilliant scribe. He thought 
well; with vigour, elasticity, and consecutiveness. 
But his range was circumscribed. None could 
better expound the law of practical faith than he ; 
not many could state with more force the law of 
religious freedom. But we should have feared 
his theology was too rigid, and his mind too 
habituated to the severer forms of philosophic 
meditation, for him ever to succeed as a critic. 
We stil! fear that this posthumous work will not 
gain him the repute of success. Itis full of good 
things, but it is broken, partial, confused, and 
inconsistent. The volume consists of a series of 
lectures, delivered in 1846. The author did not 


write them, however, and they have been compiled | 


from his own brief notes and from the memoranda 
of the students to whom they were, for the most 
part extemporaneously, addressed. Whether it is 
not unjust to the memory of a good man and a 
. useful thinker to imperil his fame by such neces- 
sarily imperfect reproductions of his works, we 
will do no more than express our surmise. Per- 
sonal affection may be gratified by such memorials, 
but the general world can hardly be benefited. 
And yet this volume is worth looking over. It is 
suggestive, sometimes grand, and gencrally read- 
able. The translator claims the merit of fidelity. 
He scems to us, however, to have misdescribed 
the work with which he has favoured the English 
people when he intimates that it may ‘enable 
them to become acquainted with French literature 
in an interesting age.” It is anything but a 
history of literature. It contains no abstract, no 
epitome, not even any general characteristic de- 
scription of the works over which it runs. It is 
rather a series of criticisms on writers, than an 
exposition of literature. It has not even common 
chronological utility. Many of the best produc- 
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‘tions of the period receive no mention; and not 
a single production is honoured with anything 
approaching to a fair and complete analysis. 
When Vinet quotes from his authors, he does it 
somewhat in the style in which our modern spas- 
modie critics quote from our modern spasmodic 
poets; he takes an isolated sentence,—an aphor- 
ism, antithesis, reflection, or sentiment—and ex- 
claims, ‘‘This is very good;’’ or he selects a 
phrase containing a lax or questionable thought, 
‘and says, ‘Such was his morality.” It is evi- 
‘dent that the knowledge acquired from the perusal 
of such a book must be extremely small. The 
book may be read with profit and with pleasure, 
but it must be regarded as a series of running 
criticisms on men, and not as a history of litera- 
ture. We give an extract as a specimen of the 
style in which these criticisms are rendered. Of 
Voltaire it is remarked :— 





If we had only here to sum up his moral character, 
our task would be easy. What renders him terrible, and 
what exaggerates his wickedness, is his genius; there is 
in this an optical illusion. But we ought not to take as 
the measure of a man’s wickedness the evil which he 
has produced. If any one were desirous to estimate 
Voltaire as a man, he must keep out of view his talent 
and his works; take him merely in his personal relations ; 
in a word, make the distinction between the writer and 
the individual. It would then be seen that he was not 
more wicked than many others, but that in his case all 
was prominent and freely developed. ..... The cha- 
racter of Voltaire does not present the dignity of 
harmonious existence; but he has the power which is 
joined to the irregularity of a nature in lively contrast. 
No man was made up of antitheses more frequently 
repeated. Extravagances multiply; this disposition is 
like a thicket, whose branches, crossing one another, 
stop your progress in every direction. As a man of art, 
in the ideal sense of the term, Voltaire would have 
known internal peace and harmony. In philosophy and 
literature men of system are encountered. They may 
be so in two ways: some embrace their circle of ideas 
with a breadth which allows them to comprehend those 
of other men; others are exclusively attached to their 
own ideas, but their exclusiveness is quite consistent 
with themselves. Unity always prevails. But in all 
ages men of action have been a series of contrasts, and, 
so far from weakening them, these contrasts were a con- 
dition of their strength. The power of a scientific, 
synthetic, benevolent, and peaceful genius, is much 
more beneficent and profound; but it acts only at a 
distance—the foree near at hand was exercised by men 
deficient in internal harmony. 


In a similar strain does the author write of all 
the other literati of the period he has selected. 
He has discrimination, liberality, and conscien- 
tiousness; but he often wants in consistency and 
in clearness ; and, from the circumstances in which 
it had its origin, the book is disjointed, and is 
thus imperfect. 
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POLITICAL 


Dunne a protracted session of Parliament it was 
the privilege of all newspaper scribes to find fault 
with Government for doing nothing. That this 
prevailing censoriousness was unjustifiable we will 
not take upon ourselves to assert. But we are 
wondering what the newspaper scribes will do 
now that Parliament no longer sits. It is much 
easier to blame those who do nothing for their in- 
dolence, than it is honestly and intelligently to 
criticise the performances of those who are active ; 
but it is much easier to make a show of the latter 
than it is to write long practical articles about 
nothing. Things wear a promising appearance as 
yet, however. Carelessness among railway offi- 
cials; the abominable wickedness of military 
officers, of which so much has been of late re- 
vealed; the inglorious traffic of certain noble 
lords in trades too foul to be described; the 
ravages of the cholera; to say nothing of the 
watchlessness of our Admiral in the Black Sea and 
the restless courage of our Admiral in the Baltic 
—all these things will afford opportunities to the 
most rampant patriotism and the most insatiable 
philanthropy. 

The end of the session was worse than the be- 
ginning. It did not open with any very great 
brilliance. True, the Royal Speech was clouded 
with promises darkly announced. We were led-to 
expect law reform, parliamentary reform, sanitary 
reform, and the Lord Aberdeen knows what be- 
side. But very few expected any of these great 
measures to pass while the country was engaged 
in a vague and absorbing war; and so very few 
are really disappointed that so many of the bills 
that have been introduced, or that were to have 
been introduced, have been set aside. It was 
expected, however, that the sagacity of our states- 
men and the eloquence of our senators would have 
been elicited by the great events now taking 
place. And an effort was made to bring out our 
great men when the session was being fast brought 
to a termination. But the effort was ill-arranged 
and blunderingly carried out. ‘The consequence 
was that three millions of money were voted 
away without any conditions; the house broke up 
under a cloud of misunderstandings ; the vague- 
ness of Lord John Russell received no correction 
from the severe sarcasm of Mr. Disracli; and 
Lord Dudley Stuart did nothing more practi- 
cal than pay questionable compliments to his 
friend, Lord Palmerston. But the members all 
got jaded and fatigued, and by the cordiality with 
which they assented to the sacrifices which com- 
monly distinguish the fag end of the session, and 
the indifference with which they regarded the few 
measures that were persisted in, they proved how 
ready they were for a repose they had not carned, 
or how tired they were of doing nothing. 

Her Majesty dismissed them with brief thanks 
and sorry congratulations. She read her Royal 
Speech with right Royal emphasis; but the speech 
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itself was short, and not very strong. The only 
praise it contained was given to the faithful Com. 
mons for their liberal supply of ways and means, 
and to the brave Turks for the brilliant success 
with which they have defended their country, 
A compliment to France, a brief summary of the 
legislation actually accomplished, and a sentence 
of pious adoration completed this august docu- 
ment. There was no enumeration of the defeats 
‘and failures of the session, of course; but all 
‘these were very coolly ascribed to the war. Nor 
was there any allusion to the German Powers— 
a significant, but yet inevitable omission. 

There would be more than a compensation for 
the shortcomings and mistakes of the Government 
at home, in the activity of our troops abroad ; but, 
unfortunately, it has happened, for the most part, 
that whilst everything of domestic importance has 
been sacrificed to the war, the war itself, as far 
as our share in it is concerned, has hardly yet 
commenced. Certainly our forces in the Eastern 
Provinces of the great theatre of conflict have 
done nothing of which we may be proud. Even 
the blockade of Sebastopol has been carelessly 
maintained, of which the baneful excursions of the 
Russian Vladimir are a demonstration. In spite — 
of continued warnings, the commanders of our 
brave troops have selected pestiferous spots for 
their encampment; and this circumstance, com- 
bined with the ill-management of the commis- 
sariat department, and the monotony of inactive 
life, has greatly fostered, even if it may not be 
said to have originated, the pestilence which now 
so extensively prevails. In this respect the 
French suffer more than ourselves. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the spirit of dissatisfaction 
spreads among the people. And this spirit is 
rather provoked to greater impatience than other- 
wise by the continual prediction that somethi 
momentous and grand is going to be attemp 
The Zimes has played this tantalising part ad nau- 
seam. Itis not long since we were told that the 
Crimea was on that very day being attacked by 
the allied fleets and a military force of 90,000 
men. Sundry movements of the troops have 
seemed to hint that some such demonstration was 
intended. Nothing has been done, however. 
Various excuses are made; some having reference 
to cholera, and others to the intense heat of the 
weather. It iscertain that if the movement were 
ever really designed, it is for some reason post- 
poned, and Englishmen are very anxious to know 
why. 
In the Baltic active measures are being taken. 
France having sent out an army of 10,000 men to 
co-operate with the fleets, and the fleets themselves 
having received the valuable reinforcement of @ 
number of gun-boats, Sir Charles set immediately 
to work. His first achievement, and for the allies 
the first achievement of the war, docs him infinite 
‘eredit. For, although Bomarsund and the Aland 














isles do not constitute anything like the main 
securities of Russia in the North, they do form an 
important position. They will afford excellent 
lodgment for the forces, and will undoubtedly 
become the groundwork of those greater experi- 
ments which are to follow. The-style in which 
the troops were landed, the forts one after another 
silenced, and finally, the complete surrender of 
the whole—2,000 men quictly laying down their 
arms, are sources of unmingled satisfaction, a 
satistaction greatly augmented by the very trifling 
loss which the exploit has cost us. 

The most recent revelations of diplomacy afford 
more definite information than has before beengiven 
of the objects of the war, and of the bases of any 
negotiations that may possibly arise. The reply 
of M. de Lhuys, French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, to the moderate, indefinite, and cunning 
despatch of Count Nesselrode, and the parallel 
communication of Lord Clarendon, clearly enough 
imply that no terms of peace will be accepted 
which do not include the following provisions :— 
lst. A combined Protectorate by all the great 
European Powers of the Provinces of Moldavia, 
Wallachia, and Servia; 2nd. The absolute free- 
dom of the Danube for commercial navigation ; 
3rd. A limitation, under provisions sanctioned by 
general European treaty, of the naval power of 
Russia in the Black Sea; and 4th. The mutual 
co-operation of the great [European Powers in 
securing the religious rights of the Christian 
subjects of the Sultan. What this. last term 
has to do with the rest we are at a loss to per- 
ceive. Otherwise the conditions may receive the 
praise of temperateness and simplest justice. By 
-what agencies their fulfilment will be enforced 
remains to be seen. The true policy would be 
vigour in the field. Only let our arms be crowned 
with victory, and Nicholas will, in full time for 
the success of our purposes, be ready for negotia- 
tion. That such would be the issue of military 
triumph has been already shown by the evacuation 
of the Principalities. It is all very well for the 
Czar to pretend that this retrograde step was 
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adopted out of deference to the wishes of Austria ; 
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but Europe is too wide awake to believe the lie. 
The bravery of the Turks has done this. We 
trust ‘‘ deference to the wishes of Austria” will 
be the occasion of no subterfuges more distressing 
than the above mentioned. We have not lost our 
distrust of this most perjured of all the powers 
of the world; and we denounce it as a black 
shame that it should be allowed to supplant the 
chivalrous troops of the Sultan on a soil they 
have redeemed from invasion and consecrated by 
noble deeds and by blood bravely shed. True, we 
are begged to believe that Austria has assented to 
the terms specified above; but we ask, is Austria 
prepared to fight to the death for Turkish inde- 
pendence and for the peace and freedom of Europe? 
If she be, why all these delays, interferences, and 
mystifications? If she be not, we deprecate her 
co-operation as a danger, and her alliance as a 
disgrace. 

A Revolution in Spain has served to divert, in 
some degree, the attention so long concentrated 
on the great Eastern Question. Happily, the first 
stages of the crisis have passed over without any 
great violence. Espartero has been placed at the 
head of affairs, and hitherto has shown himself 
able to command them. The moderation and 
dignity of the people have been very striking. 
It has been decided to bring the notorious Queen 
Mother to account, with the view of compelling 
her to disgorge at least a portion of the in- 
calculable treasures she has so basely amassed. 
That she deserves this retribution none can deny ; 
but whether it is expedient that she should be 
visited with if many question. Other parties 
will be certainly involved, and it is to be feared 
that the revelations will bring into existence new 
constitutional difficulties of a formidable kind. 

We have space only to express our unqualified 
indignation at the facts brought to light during 
the various Court-martials held lately at Windsor, 
on the conduct of Licutenant Perry. Surely the 
heads of our military establishments will at once 
adopt vigorous measures for the purification of 
all such dens of infamy as that which has just 
been opened to the public gaze ! 
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Russia, Germany, and the Eastern Question. By 
Gustav DiezEev. ‘Translated from the German, 
by Freperica Rowan. London: Ridgway. 1854. 


Ix this rather bulky pamphlet, published a year 
ago in Germany, and now first given in an English 
form, there are not a few of those profound and 
sagacious foreshadowings of events which a know- 
ledge of the philosophy of history and politics 
enable a writer of observation to put forth at a 
period of crisis. The work commences with a 


view of Russian nationality, which, according to! 





the author, has little or no existence, independent 
of the foreign element, which gives it life and 
vigour. ‘The Sclaves, whom he regards as the 
Russians proper, having no sense of human rights, 
always submitting to the stronger, and oppressing 
the weaker—offer in themselves no basis upon 
which a true nationality could be founded—and 
whatever national spirit, properly so called, is to 
be met with among them, is owing to the admix- 
ture of foreigners, whose influence rules and 


soverns in every department. The Sclave is as 
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deficient in morality as he is in truc manliness : 
he lies and cheats, plunders and robs, from habit 


and instinct, if not from principle, knowing that | 
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the very beginning, and having under the most 
favourable circumstances been able to assimilate 
them only superficially, Mr. Diezel argues that it 


whenever circumstances subject him to the same! cannot be considered to possess sufficient vital 
chance, he will in his turn be the victim of his | energy as to render it probable that it shall endure, 


fellow, This constitutional peculiarity the Czars 
have found it impossible to eradicate, and, in con- 
sequence, wherever probity is essential in the 
conduct of affairs—a quality not by any means 
largely patronized in Russia—there foreigners 
must be placed at the head of them. The result 
of this hitherto has been, that, with the exception 
of some drawbacks hardly worth mentioning, 
everything that is really moral, civilized, and 
refined among the Russian people has been, not 
Russian, but German, English, Polish, French, 
&c., &c., but in far the greatest proportion Ger- 
man. It was the Germans who improved Russian 
agriculture, who introduced the Western arts into 
the Russian cities and the amenities of Western 
manners into Russian life—who commanded 
Russian armies and who led to Russian successes, 
whether in the arts of war or those of peace. 
Notwithstanding the obligations he is under to 
him, the true Russ hates his benefactor, and 
though he wears his livery—for in that light we 
may regard the appearance of civilization which 
his Czar has compelled him to assume—he would 
cast off his yoke and return to his original bar- 
barism if he could have his own way. As Mr. 
Diezel observes, they entertain a fanatical hatred 
of everything foreign, and are possessed of a 
national vanity as senseless as it is exaggerated ; 
and just as in individuals the greatest presumption 
is sometimes found coupled with the greatest 
poverty of intellect, thus we find that among the 
Sclaves, the pretensions which they put forward, 
and the contempt with which they regard every- 
thing foreign, are in proportion to their utter in- 
significance in reference to the State. Within the 
present century the Russian nation may be said to 
have become divided into two classes. This divi- 
sion is the result of the contact of the Russian 
army with the various conditions and institutions 
of the West which was superinduced by the 
wars of Napoleon; the two parties are, the Russo- 
Sclavonic and the European revolutionary. Of 
the latter Peter the Great is the type—the former 
represents the old Russian nationality. They are 
both, says the author of this pamphlet— 


essentially Russian, they both desire to heal the disrup- 
tion from which the nation is suffering, and to bring 
Europe under Russian rule; and above all they meet in 
their common hatred of Germany. Were a revolution 
to break out in Russia, which is certainly not probable at 
the present moment, although it must unavoidably take 
place at a future period, the European party would no 
doubt, like the constitutional party in France, assume 
the foremost place; but the Sclavonic party would 
subsequently make itself master of the revolution, 
would eject the foreign elements, and then return to 
despotism, which would either degenerate into the old 
Asiatic stagnation, or again introduce foreign elements 
into Russia, and begin the cycle over again. 


On the ground that the Russian nationality owes 
its political life entirely to foreign elements, 
having required to be supplemented by them from 








For, in order to vindicate a claim to be considered 
strong, a nation must prove its vigour—as the 
German nation did for centuries in its struggle 
against ancient Rome—as the French did in their 
struggle against England. Russia, he says, can 
point to no such events. 


From the yoke of the Tartars the Russians were delj. 
vered by the internal dissolution of the Mongol empire; 
not by their own power and ability. Russia has never 
tried her strength in a great war against an organized 
power, except when she has been attacked; and Charles 
XIT. and Napoleon were defeated, not by Russian skill, 
but by the elements, and this because of the barbarous 
state in which the country was sunk. This barbarous. 
ness constituted the real strength of Russia. ...., 
In all the great European conflicts, Russia has always 
endeavoured to take a part, in order afterwards to arro- 
gate to herself more than half the glory, by means of the 
most exaggerated self-laudations; but she has never yet 
stood opposed as chief combatant to any of the organized 
Western Powers. Not until the Russians have gone 
through et least some few such struggles as all the im- 
portant civilized nations of Western Europe sustained 
during centuries, and by which they were not exhausted, 
but, on the contrary, strengthened, can they lay claim to 
be considered a vigorous nationality. 


The following pertinent passages on the subject 
of Russian policy are worthy of attention at the 
present moment. 


Not until Austria had reached the limit, in relation to 
Turkey, which, in spite of the increasing weakness of the 
Ottoman Empire she seemed unable to overstep; not 
until then did the real Turkish policy of Russia com- 
mence ; not until then could she hope to reap the fruits 
of her labours, that is to say, to take possession of the 
Turkish prey. Up to that period the Turks and Rus- 
sians were rather allies than antagonists. And does not 
this state of things continue in a certain measure even 
to this day? Does not Russia in relation to Turkey 
appear less like a deadly foe than like a kinsman who 
claims to have his right of inheritance recorded, and 
desires in preference to have the matter amicably settled, 
and only in the last instance to have recourse to the aid 
of artillery? It can never be the object of Russia, that 
is to say of a wise Russian policy, to bring the Turkish 
empire to a premature end; Russia must, on the con- 
trary, be willing to wait patiently until death arrives in 
the natural course of things, being merely anxious, if 
possible,'to have her claims as sole heir recognized during 
the lifetime of the testator, so that no difficulties may 
arise when the time for taking possession is at hand. - 
aw €.% The true field for the policy of Russia has been, 
is, and ever will be—Germany, i.¢., the German Cabinet, 
by ruling which Russia thinks that she will be able to 
brave the other powers. .... It is only on the side of 
Germany that Russia is vulnerable. She has, therefore, 
always earnestly endeavoured, and she will always con- 
tinue to endeavour, to convert the princely castles of 
Germany into strongholds of defence for herself; and it 
cannot be denied that she has laboured most skilfully and 
successfully in this direction, and that even clever and 
unbiassed men, nay, even true German patriots, have been 
induced to laud Russian magnanimity and disinterested- 
ness, when they ought only to have admired the finesse 
of Russian policy. 


Relative to the Eastern Question, the author is 
of opinion that the settlement of it devolves natu- 
rally upon England. The revolutionary move 








ments of 1848, he observes, could not but have a 
decisive influence on this question ; because while 
all the continental states were weakened by them, 
in reality Russia imbibed, so to say, all the 
strength that they lost. This accession of power 
to Russia has brought to a head that conflict 
between England and the North which has long 


been ripening. 


Now that Russia, in consequence of the movements of 
1848, and the part she played on that occasion, has 
become the bearer and representative of the so-called 
conservative policy of the East, a revolutionary system of 
policy has definitively been chalked out for England, 
With Austria as the former centre of the conservative 
policy, it was possible for England to come to an agree- 
ment; with Russia she can share advantages, but she can 
allow herself no community of policy. It was, therefore, 
a matter of necessity that Russia should be diplomatically 
defeated by England at Constantinople; and as it cannot 
be supposed that Russia will yield without a blow all the 
immense advantages which she has gained within the 
last four years, we may reasonably expect that the 
struggle, will commence, although we may not be able to 
calculate how long the first act of the drama will last. 
The question of the protectorate of the Greeks, or of the 
sovereignty of the Porte, &c., is, therefore, only a se- 
condary one, the true point at issue is the antagonism 
between England and Russia, which can no longer be 
suppressed. England is indeed obliged, in connexion 
herewith to support the sovereignty of the Porte, and to 
endeavour to secure to the Greeks a better position, if 
this be compatible with the present condition of the 
Ottoman empire. This is, however, a position which 
she cannot maintain for any protracted period. On the 
other side, Russia undertakes the protectorate of the 
Greeks, though itis now pretty clearly proved that the 
greater number of these are by no means anxious to 
make acquaintance with the Russian knout. However, 
it will hardly be possible to carry on the struggle in this 
masked way for any length of time, as victory or defeat 
will be equally disastrous to the Ottoman empire; but 
the contest will not assume its true character until this 
empire has succumbed to its destiny, and the reconstruc- 
tion of Byzantine Greece comes to be the point in ques- 
tion. Then the contest between England and Russia 
will become exciting, and of the utmost importance to 
eivilized Europe ; forit will then be the struggle of liberty 
against slavery, of civilization against barbarism, of 
human dignity against human degradation. In this 
struggle the great “ humbug” of the salvation of civili- 
zation by Russia will be disposed of, together with the 
morbid illusion that Russia and Germany must be fused 
into one before the Germanic spirit can put forth fresh 
blossoms. 


The fourth and last section of this pamphlet 
considers the position of Germany in relation to 
the Eastern Question. For that we must refer 
those who are interested to the work itself; they 
will find it abounding in ideas differing very much, 
and in nothing more than in their boldness and 
originality, from those which are generally current 
on the all-engrossing topic of the day. We do 
not endorse the dicta of Mr. Diezel—some of them 
in fact are already proved to be erroneous, others 
we regard as fanciful, and others again as un- 
founded ; but the great majority of them are 
characterized by political sharp-sightedness, and 
a philosophical spirit—and a rather startling 
novelty pervades the whole. The brochure is 
admirably rendered into English. 
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Turkey Redeemed from Existing Abuses, do. By 
F. A. Neate, Esq. London; Eyre and Williams, 
19, Bouverie-street. 1854. 


Commencrne with a very brief summary of Turkish 
history, Mr. Neale proceeds in this brochure to 
depict the present social condition of the inhabit- 
ants of Asiatic Turkey. He finds them the subjects 
of the grossest misrule, and ef despotism reduced 
to its most practical shape—ground down by 
monopolists and harassed and defrauded by a 
feudal aristocracy, who, having the machinery of 
justice in their own hands, pervert its sanctions, 
and appropriate its powers to the purposes of 
their own aggrandisement, and to the senseless 
oppression of the labouring masses, He finds the 
most abominable rascality prevailing in every 
department of the executive, and fraud and roguery 
systematized in the conduct of the government. 
He describes with the vivacity and freshness of 
an eye-witness the various classes and races that 
make up the population of the Syrian cities in 
the present day—and he proposes a series of 
remedies for the evils they endure, and a plan for 
the re-edification of the Turkish people, upon a 
basis of stability and permanence. We must 
quote part of a scene in Antioch, which, as de- 
scriptive of Asiatic life, carries evidence of its 
truthfulness :-— 


All the cocks in the city have been crowing for the 
last half hour...... When Mahomet, the carpenter, 
starts up into a sitting position upon his mattress, whilst 
rubbing with both hands his drowsy eyelids, he calls 
upon his faithful Fatima to prepare him as speedily as 
possible his early cup of coffee, with the indispensable 
pipe. The wife is quickly obedient to the summons, 
for she has been brought up in a school of discipline. 
She runs across the court-yard and into the little kitehen 
on the opposite side—the husband stalks sedately into 
the centre of the paved-yard, where there is usually a 
well of fresh water, drawing a bucket-full of which, he 
goes through his morning’s ablutions. Meanwhile the 
Muezzin-cry from a neighbouring minaret warns the 
Turk of the first duty of morn upon waking; and ac- 
cordingly he either goes over to the mosque, or else 
spreads his carpet and goes through his orisons, stand 
ing with his face towards the prophet’s tomb. These 
completed, the coffee is supped, and the pipe smoked in 
greatcontemplation. Ifit be early spring or summer the 
master of the house amuses himself for half an hour or 
so digging or pruning about the little garden that runs 
round the walls of the court-yard. This done, he throws 
his loose horse-hair meshlah over his shoulders, and 
taking his pipe or tobacco-pouch emerges from his 
harem, and threads his way through the already busy 
street, towards the bazaar where his shop or workshop 
is situated....... The shutters of his shop never 
require to be lifted off or removed; they open like an 
old-fashioned washstand, in the centre; the top shutter 
is hoisted up by means of a block and pulley, and serves 
as a covering and shelter from heat and rain; the lower 
shutter is let down by the same means, and answers all 
the purposes of a couch or divan. The interior of the 
shop is precisely similar to a large deal packing-case, 
surrounded with shelves, the roof breaking out into an 
eruption of hooks and nails, pendant from which dangle 
in the air ropes of onions and garlic, while the shelves 
are piled up with boxes and paper parcels full of a hetero- 
geneous assortment of vendable commodities. ..... 
Right acress the entrance stretches a low railing ; t 
these shopkeepers and merchants arrange their ’ 
and, spreading their carpets upon the lower shutters, 
they seat themselves, and apply vigorously to smoking 
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for half an hour or so; by degrees the neighbouring | of architecture” has arisen among us. He objects 


shops have been occupied by their various owners ; the 
compliments of the morning have been exchanged 
amongst all passers to and fro; the busy hum of pur- 
chasers and vendors engaged in argumentary eulogiums 
and deprecatory dissensions, swell rapidly upon the air, 
and the noise increases; there is the sound of sawyers 
sawing—carpenters hammering—tinkers jingling—the 
husky voice of the bellows, and the clashing of hammers 
upon anvils—a Babel of sounds issue from every street 
and every thoroughfare, and mingling together swell 
the discord immensely. The business of the day has 
commenced in right down earnest. In addition to men, 
women, and children, that are thronging the streets, 
there are long caravans of gawky camels stalking 
through the most crowded thoroughfares, and poising 
high up in the air two mighty bales of Manchester 
manufactured goods, which would annihilate a dozen 
foot passengers if they chanced to slip and fall upon the 
pavement. These are followed by fractious mules and 
prancing horses ; then a detachment of riderless donkeys 
charge full gallop through the streets, having deposited 
their various burdens of fruit, meat, vegetables, bread, 
and other every-day necessaries of life in the stalls of 
their various proprietors. There is a strange din of 
melancholy cries emanating from perambulating vendors 
of various sweet-stuffs and sherbets. The water-carriers 
sprinkle the pavement on either side of the road—the 
barber has given a final flourish to his razor, and shuts 
up shop for that morning—and the butcher is hidden 
from vulgar gaze by a swarm of flies—just as we enter 
the busiest part of the bazaar, lined on either side by 
shopkeepers of all creeds, Turks, Jews, and Christians, 
of the Greek and Armenian faith, with a fair sprinkling 
of Ansarens. 


We cannot confess to much faith in the practi- 
eability of the remedy which Mr. Neale proposes 
for the cure of the desperate evils under which the 
Syrians labour. It would seem to consist princi- 
pally in the confiscation of the ill-gotten property 
of the Beys and Ayans, and the summary punish- 
ment of the multitudinous hordes of scoundrels 
who have made a prey of their simpler brethren. 
To us this proposition reads very much like that 
of the mice for putting a bell round the cat’s neck 
—it is a very admirable measure, but it never 
will be, and cannot be, accomplished. Perhaps 
before trying it in Syria it might be as well to 
make an experiment at home. The English aris- 
tocracy have just the same title to their lands and 
estates as have the Syrian lords—the title, to wit, 
of rapine and robbery, only of a much older date 
and longer standing. If Mr. Neale can show us 
how to recover our own inheritance from the grasp 
of those who for a thousand years have possessed 
its exclusive privileges, he will have a title to be 
heard on behalf of the Turks—but while we vir- 
tually admit that might ¢s right at home, it would 
be but an anomalous proceeding to commence 
a crusade in vindication of a contrary dogma 
abroad. 


The Opening of the Crystal Palace considered in some 
of its [telations to the Prospects of Art. By Joun 
Resxin, M.A. London: Smith and Elder. 1854. 


Mr. Rvsxry, allowing to the Crystal Palace all 
the merits that can be justly claimed for it, takes 
exception to the declaration of Mr. Laing, in the 
8 pronounced on the day of opening, which 
was to the effect that “an entirely novel order 











in toto to the notion that in magnifying a conser- 
vatory we have invented a new style of architec- 
ture. 


It is to this, then, that our Doric and Palladian pride 
is at last reduced! We have vaunted the divinity of the 
Greek ideal—we have plumed ourselves on the purity of 
our Italian taste—we have cast our whole souls into the 
proportions of pillars, and the relations of orders—and 
beholdthe end! Our taste, thus exalted and disciplined, 
is dazzled by the lustre of a few rows of panes of glass ; 
and the first principles of architectural sublimity, so far 
sought, are found all the while to have consisted merely 
in sparkling and in space. 


From which we might gather, if we had not 
known it before, that Mr. Ruskin would value 
the smallest specimen of true Gothic art above a 
thousand miles of such ugly barracks as served to 
house in the Hyde Park Exhibition, or even of 
the second and improved edition of the same now 
crowning the heights of Sydenham. He fears, 
naturally enough, the effect of such glittering 
enormities upon the popular taste; and he would 
recall the attention of all lovers of the beautiful 
and the true, to the sublime and graceful monu- 
ments of really noble architecture which yet 
remain to us. These, it appears, are in danger 
of rapid and utter destruction through the injudi- 
cious means now taking to restore them. To 
restore, in his view (and he is right), is to ruin 
them. He would have them preserved, as long as 
time can be prevailed upon to spare them—pre- 
served as monuments and trophies of what 
human genius has accomplished, not tampered 
with by ignorant and sacrilegious hands under the 
notion, utterly vain and futile, of reproducing 
them in their original state. In order to their 
preservation he proposes the establishment of a 
society for that express purpose, and makes an 
appeal to all whom it may concern to come for- 
ward at once and enroll themselves. We should 
rejoice to entertain the hope.that his appeal will 
meet with a general response. 


The Flitch of Bacon ; or, the Custom of Dunmow. A 
Tale of English Home. By W. Harrison Ans 
worTH. With Illustrations by John Gilbert. 
London: Routledge. 1854. 


Everysopy knows the story of the Dunmow 
flitch, and the conditions under which a new 
married couple, after billing and cooing for a year 
and a day, might win their bacon. ‘This odd 
Essex custom is here made the subject of a 
romance, in which a considerable number of 
actors are brought before the reader. There 184 
pragmatical blockhead of an innkeeper and his 
wife Nelly, who hope to win the flitch, but 
don’t; there is a young gamekeeper who gets into 
a suit of armour for no imaginable reason, and 
turns out a young lord, and does win the flitch; 
there is a Dr. Plot who killed his friend, and 
broke his wife’s heart twenty years ago—and 
turns out to be a baronet, whose wife is alive all 
the while; there is a Captain Juddock, who 1s an 
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unmitigated beast, and would be a buffoon but 
that he is such anass. There is a Rose Wood- 
pine, the young gamekeeper’s wife, a good girl, 
and best when she holds her tongue; there is 
Miss Bab, a lass who follows the hounds, and for | 
whom three or four blockheads are sighing and 
dying, and who marries a Sir Gilbert Montfitchet, 
who ought to have had a round dozen at the 
gangway, instead of a beautiful girl; and there 
are more of the same sort, or of any sort you 
choose, all crowded together at the sign of the 
“Dunmow Flitch,” to assist in the conduct of 
the story. Then there are a number of lyrics 
interspersed throughout the volume, of which the 
following may serve as an average specimen :-~ 


Cider good of Devonshire— 

That just now is my desire. 

Let the blockheads laugh who will, 
Quick, mine host, the flagon fill 
With the admirable juice 

Which the apple-vats produce. 
‘Better ’tis, I will maintain, 

Than the stuff you call champagne. 
Thirst I feel—and my desire 

Is the drink of Devonshire. 


One glass is sufficient. The perusal of this story 
has made us dismally melancholy—if any one 
reads it in search of wit, or humour, or pathos, 
or probability, or common-sense, he may chance 
to find out the cause of our depression. The 
print is good—the illustrations are first-rate. 
Would we could say more. : 


Songs of the Dramatists. Edited by Roserr Bett. 
London: J. W. Parker. L854. 


Tn1s is the eighth published volume of Parker’s 
Annotated Edition of the English Poets. It was 
a capital idea thus to collect, in one handful, as it 
were, the finest lyrics of the English dramatists. 
It is often desirable to refer to them, but hitherto 
it has not always been practicable—and it is 
a rather tedious process at times even to those 
who possess the volumes in which they are to be 
found. They are here arranged, as nearly as may 
be, in chronological order, and are accompanied 
by short biographical notices of their authors. 
Many of them are sufficiently curious productions 
—some which have been floating in our memory 
in fragmentary snatches for years we meet with 
here in a complete form for the first time—others 
are old and familiar friends, which we are glad to 
see thus permanently provided for. We shall ex- 
tract one, by Greene, which deserves to be widely 
known. 
SAMELA. 


Like to Diana in her summer weed, 
Girt with a crimson robe of brightest dye, 
Goes fair Samela ; 
Whiter than be the flocks that straggling feed, 
When washed by Arethusa faint they lie, 
Is fair Samelag 
As fair Aurora in her morning grey, 
Decked with the ruddy glister of her love, 
Is fair Samela ; 
Like lovely Thetis on a calmed day, 
Whenas her brightness Neptune's fancy move, 
Shines fair Samela ; 
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Her tresses gold, her eyes like glassy streams, 
Her teeth are pearl, the breasts are ivory, 

Of fair Samela ; 
Her cheeks, like rose and lily, yield forth gleams, 
Her brows bright arches framed of ebony ; 

Thus fair Samela 
Passeth fair Venus in her bravest hue, 
And Juno in the show of majesty, 

For she’s Samela ; 
Pallas in wit, all three, if you will view, 
For beauty, wit, and matchless dignity 

Yield to Samela. 


History of the Ottoman Empire, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. By Wittiam Deans. 
Fullarton and Co., London and Edinburgh. 1854. 


THe demand for information on the subject of 
Turkey and her antecedents, which followed upon 
the outbreak of the present war, has given birth 
to few better volumes than the one before us. 
Though not a complete history of the Turkish 
people, the preparation of which, as the author 
observes, would involve an amount of labour ex- 
tending over many years and through many 
volumes—it is yet a careful and conscientious 
summary of the most important events of that 
history ; and while brief enough to be conveniently 
perused by the general reader, is yet sufficiently 
detailed and comprehensive to put him in pos- 
session of the knowledge necessary to enable him 
to exercise a judgment upon Kastern affairs. The 
writer has used a wise discrimination in dwelling 
at greater length upon the transactions of our own 
times, and in describing with vigour and ani- 
mation, and in the true spirit of the historian, the 
noble struggle for Greck independence—the de- 
struction of the Janizaries—the war against Russia 
in 1828-9—the rebellion of Mehemet Ali—and 
the aggression on the part of the Czar which led 
to the present alliance against him. ‘The con- 
cluding chapter is devoted to the consideration 
of the present state of Turkey, political, social, 
and domestic, and though all too brief, will be 
found pithy and impartial. The volume bears 
marks of hastiness in composition; exhibiting 
here and there some grammatical delinquencies 
which the author will doubtless delete in a second 
edition. 


Lon- 
(Library for the 


* Classical” Instruction: Its Use and Abuse. 
don: John Chapman. 1854. 
People ) 


Tuts elaborate essay appeared in the Westminster 
Lteview for October, 1853. It is here reprinted, 
with an Appendix, containing many curious and 
interesting matters, with a view to popular cir- 
culation. It advocates the same changes in our 
educational practice which Sydney Smith advo- 
cated forty years ago. The author would postpone 
the study of Latin and Greek in favour of that of 
French and German and the living tengues—and 
he would defer the acquirement of these until the 
pupil is old enough at least to know what he is 
about, that he may learn by heart and not by rote. 


He shows that much valuable time would be saved — 


by the gencral adoption of such a plan, and many 
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grievous practical absurdities avoided. It appears 
to us that the reform for which he pleads is 
inevitable, and that the present essay is well cal- 
culated to hasten its accomplishment. 











The Czar, the late King of the Poles, and his Daugh- 
ter, dc. An Historical and Epic Poem, written 
like a novel, in a new style. By 8S. ConnEtivs. 
London: Piper and Co, 1854. 







AN epic poem does not come to hand every day, 
and when it does, demands to be treated with | 
dignified sobriety. Let us be grave. The sage 
Cornelius, aware that much fine poetry has already 
been written, tells us that he rests his claim to 
notice upon the novelty of his performance. We 
are to regard his work as a species of trilogy— 
the first part, he says, is ‘‘in the style of Gold- 
smith’s ‘Edwin and Angelina;’ the second in 
my own; and the remainder as I thought proper.”’ 
Good. When a son of Parnassus brings us fresh 
draughts from Helicon we should be grateful. O 
for a draught of vintage! &. Let us sip from 
the first part, ‘‘in the style of Goldsmith.” Here 
is a taste. 















Elizabeth oft fished in lakes :— 
Ensnared the finny tribes : 

She feared not wolves, or bears, or snakes, 
That crowd Siberian wilds. 











Her close-fitted leg, foot, and ancle— 
The shape of her thigh see! , 

O’er her, Minerva, throw thy mantle, 
Or sham’d wisdom would be! 





















She’s a picture by heaven painted, 
Unconscious of her charms, 

Showing a well-proportioned leg, 
With fine round moulded arms, 


Delicious! but we dare not indulge in too much 
of this sort of voluptuous intoxication, ‘in the 
style of Goldsmith.” Let us sip again from 
the proper Hippocrene of the sage Cornelius— 
‘““my own’”’ style. Idealising Elizabeth into “ Miss 
Springer,” this is how he does it. Smoloff is 
away. 


Of his charmer day and night he dreamed, 
floping shortly to meet her ; 

But soon hope’s bright rays no longer beamed 
Knowing his father’s order, 


Yet Miss Springer a wish had express’d 
To her kind parent's saviour; 

She without guile had earnestly press’d 
Smoloff to call and see her. 





Our heroine smil'd, to him was kind, 
The which caus’d his confusion ; 
Yet her soul was entirely blind 
To gay love's soft illusion. 








Exquisite abandonment of guileless simplicity ! 
How fascinating is the picture! But time presses, 
and we cannot pause to dwell on it—having to 
make a third plunge into the troubled depths of 
that style which the sage Cornelius ‘“ thought 
proper” to write when destiny and foul weather 













put him upon his mettle. Here goes! 
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It is not now clouds that yawn like graves burst asunder! 

‘Tis the alarming! rolling! roaring! rattling thunder! 

The earth beneath, e’en the skies seem torn asunder! 

Guilty men then tremble; are struck with fear ang 
wonder, 

Like detected thieves made prisoners while sharing 
their plunder! 


Think of that, ye Balders and Festuses, and sou]. 
dreamers, and knock under! We account ourselves 
bis terque beati to be living among men when this 
historical epic makes its appearance to charm and 
bless mankind. Honour to whom honour is due! 
When a grateful public shall award the bays to 
Cornelius, or crown him with his deserts in any 
shape—‘‘ may we be there to see.” 


With a Genea- 
1854. 


Inee’s Outlines of English History. 
logical Chart. London: Gilbert. 


A new, enlarged, and improved edition of a little 
work which has long been favourably known in 
schools and families. It is admirably calculated 
to do what it pretends to do—that is, to put the’ 
young pupil in possession of an accurate know- 
ledge of the leading events of English history. 






Minstrelsy of War; with Selections from Miscel- 
laneous and Dramatie Poems. By Atrrep B. 
Ricnarps. London: Blackwood. 1854. 


Mr. Ricwarps is a writer who is not to be ex- 
celled in vigour and earnestness; what he means 
he always says in most unmistakable language, 
and sometimes with a vociferous kind of candour 
which might be modified greatly to his own ad- 
vantage and to the furtherance of the object he 
has in view. If intemperate speech were an 
evidence of genius, he would be the greatest man 
of the day—tfate, however, has so willed it that 
men of such combative instincts never do wield 
very powerful weapons—if it were otherwise, 
society would go to wreck. ‘The hatred of this 
gentleman to the men of the peace movement 
amounts to a morbid monomania; but from its 
very excess, and from its somewhat ludicrous 
form of expression, it is not likely to do them 
much harm, and probably it has the merit of 
affording them some occasional amusement. The 
verse of Mr. Richards has a characteristic resem- 
blance to his prose—it is racy and strong, rather 
than striking and impressive ; always respectable, 
it is never noble or beautiful, and seems the 
result of a powerful imitative faculty rather than 
the spontaneous outpourings of thought or feeling. 
From the ‘* Minstrelsy of War” we quote 


A CHANT FOR COLT. 
TO BE SUNG BY THE BRITISH ARMY. 


Amid the latest toys of Mars, 
ay with shams and cheaters, 
Here’s England with the * Stripes and Stars,” 
Hurrah for Colt’s repeaters! 
We'll make the Russian bear sing small, 
And bid * Old Nick” knock under ; 
Come, boys, let’s quickly ope the ball, 
And blaze away like thunder. 














They say there’s millions up in arms 
In Russia and Circassia, 

False knaves that try to give us qualms 
By telling us we're rash here : 

Our British soldiers, one to three 
*Gainst foreigners we back ’em ; 

But with Colt’s pistols, why d’ye sce, 
One to eighteen we'll whack ’em. 


To Kalafat and Giurgevo, 
And Sneezekof-tschishupwisky, 
Right onwards like brave boys we'll go, 
With bosoms light and frisky. 
Charge, lads, we'll show ’em now a trick, 
Our precious nobs they’ve missed all ; 
There’s endless music in the click 
Of Colt’s audacious pistol, 


The girls we leave behind are sweet, 
But glory is still sweeter ; 

Lord love ye, fighting is a treat 
With Colt’s far-famed repeater ; 

Says Nancy, * Not so much I fear 
Since you've got that six-shooter,” 

She smil'd and kissed her grenadier, 
Her gallant six-foot suitor. 


Let Austria join the Russian bear, 
America befriends us; 

Although the breed she cannot spare, 
Her famous Colt she lends us. 

At Ascot and Newmarket late 
We back’d our English horses, 

The stake is still the “ Emperor's plate,” 
But slightly changed the course is. 

Then fall in, lads, to drum and fife, 
“Old Nick” this day shall rue it ; 

You fought like lions in the strife 
With plain “ Brown Bess” to do it ; 

Now since this famous tool you've got, 
All rifled, ramm’d, and ready, 

One more hurrah for Colt’s six-shot— 
March forward, boys! Be steady! 


We must in candour state that there are many 
yetter verses in the volume than those above 
quoted ; but there are also many worse. Perhaps 
the best of the miscellaneous poems is ‘‘ ‘ihe 
Devil’s Flight,” but it is marred by much un- 
seemly coarseness, and is too long for quotation. 
Among the Dramatic Extracts we notice the 
results of more serious and successful study: the 
scene of Cromwell with the dead body of Charles 
is infinitely superior to any of the lyrics, and 
bespeaks a power which few persons would 
attribute to the author of the War Minstrelsy. 





Indian Leisure. Petrarch. On the Character of 
Othello. Agamemnon. The Henriad. Anthology. 
By Captain Rosperr Gururte Macerecor  Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1854. 


Ir is not often that military men devote their 
leisure to the pursuits of poesy; from the days of 
Cesar, and before, soldiers have been authors, 
and in our own time the men of the sword have 
made good use of the pen to supplement their 
personal resources or to serve a public cause; but 
We cannot call to mind just now any gallant 
author who from sheer devotion to the muse has 
ever attempted such a serious undertaking as in 
the completion of this well-filled volume Mr. 
Macgregor has accomplished. Nothing but an 
inherent and deeply-seated love of poetry could 
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prompt a man to such a task—and he must 


no ordinary powers to be able to perform it half 


so well as it is here performed. ‘There is not an 
imperfect, hardly an unmusical, line in the whole 
six hundred pages, and the sense of the original, 
if not in all cases scrupulously rendered—which 
may be a matter of question in some instances— 
is for the most part correctly transferred. The 
Odes of Petrarch, as here given, have been already 
published, and were favourably noticed in our 
columns three years ago. We shall take the 
liberty to transcribe a few of the sonnets, from 
Petrarch and other Italians, for the gratification 
of our readers. The following by Filicaja is well 
known :— 
TO ITALY, 


Italia, my Italia, thou who hast 

The unhappy gift of beauty, from which flows 

A fatal dowry of unnumbered woes 

O’er thy sweet brow by shame and sorrow cast: 
O that thou wert more strong, or else less fair, 
That those who on thy charms now fondly dote, 
And falsely now those charms to death devote, 
Less fondness or more fear for thee might bear. 
1 should not then see these arm'd torrents pour'd 
Down the tall Alp, nor view Po’s tranquil wave 
Red with our blood revive the Gallic horde; 

Nor, doubtful of thy children, hear thee crave 
The dangerous succour of the stranger's sword— 
Victor or vanquish’d, still alike the slave. 


ANOTHER. 


Where is thine arm, Italia? why dost thou 
Trust the false stranger ? fierce alike, to me 

And fatal seem thy friends and foes to be ; 

Both once obey’d thee; both oppress thee now. 
Thus then thy honour, thus the fame’s pure glow 
Of thy once mighty empire keep’st thou free ? 
Thus to the ancient valour, which to thee 

Vow’'d its dear faith, is kept thine idle vow. 

Ay, go! divorce thy pristine worth! unite 

With sloth, ’mid blood and groans sleep undismay'd ! 
Supinely sleep on ruin’s tottering height! 

Sleep, vile adultress, till the thirsty blade 
Avenging wake thee, in thy luxury’s night, 
Naked and shameless by thy wanton laid. 


The following are from Petrarch :— 


SONNET XXVIII. 


Alone and pensive, the deserted plain, 

With tardy pace and sad, I wander by; 

And mine eyes o’er it rove, intent to fly 
Where distant shores no trace of man retain ; 
No help save this I find, some cave to gain 
Where never may intrude man’s curious eye, 
Lest on my brow, a stranger long to joy, 

He read the secret fire which makes my pain. 
For here, methinks, the mountain and the flood 
Valley and forest the strange temper know 

Of my sad life conceal’d from others’ sight— 
Yet where, where shall I find so wild a wood, 
A way so rough that there love cannot go 
Communing with me the long day and night? 


SONNET CLXXXIIL 
MORNING. 

Of birds the wak’ning warble and fond wail, 
The voice of liquid erystals that pursue 
Their lively race the bright fresh river through, 
At early morn with music fill the vale; 
She, whose true love can ne'er forget or fail, 
The snow whose face, whdse tresses gold outdo 


Combing her old man’s hair of silvery hue, 
Wakes me with genial Nature’s grateful hail 
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To greet the morning and its mate the sun, 

But more that other orb, beneath whose power 

I still as erst am dazzled and undone. 

Both have I seen in the same spot and hour 
Together rising, this the stars to dim, 

That from Heaven's face to extinguish even him. 


SONNET LIL. 


PETRARCH REVISITS VAUCLUSE. 


I feel mine ancient air: and see where rise 

Mine own sweet hills where sprung that star so bright 
Which, while heav’n pleas’d, with passion and delight, 
As now with tears and sorrow, fill’d mine eyes. 

O vain and foolish thoughts! hopes born to fade! 
Turbid the stream, the green bowers in decay, 

Empty and cold the nest in which she lay, 

Where now I live, where dead I would be laid: 

I hop’d from the bright eye which fired my breast, 
From the soft sighs, she might at length afford 

To my worn wounded soul some hope of rest. 

But no—I serv’d a stern and thankless lord ; 

Alive, with a vain flame he let me burn, 

And dead, he leaves me o’er the dust to mourn. 


These translations will speak for themselves. The 
whole of the Italian poems of Petrarch have been 
thus efficiently rendered by Mr. Macgregor. The 
volume contains besides the translations of the 
Agamemnon of Alfieri—the Henriade of Voltaire, 
and anumber of selections from ancient and modern 


authors. 


Notes of a Traveller on the Social and Political State 
of France, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, and other 
Parts of Europe, during the present Century. By 
S. Laine, Esq. (Travellers’ Library, Parts 55 
and 56.) London: Longman and Co. 1854. 

Mr. Larxe’s reputation, both as a traveller and 

an author, is extremely well known to that class 

of travellers who perform all their journeys 
within the comfortable embrace of their own 
easy chairs. No man has travelled to a better 
purpose or made the record of his wanderings the 
medium of more valuable information. 
abroad not merely to see what is to be seen by 
the eye of observation, with or without spectacles, 
but to pluck out the heart of the mystery from 
the shows and seemings of society everywhere, 
and to reveal to us the actual condition of the 
peoples among whom he sojourns, that we may 
learn wisdom by contemplating them as they are. 

The work before us is already an established 

authority, and we are glad to see it thus cheaply 

reproduced for the general benefit. 

The Vision of Midsummer Morning's Dream. By 

F. Starr. Norwich: Mercury Office. 1854. 


Mr. Starr, who some time ago wrote an amusing 
book, setting forth the experiences of a bagman 
for twenty years, has lately turned prophet, and 
seer, and something else besides, which we need not 
specify. The present work, which appears to be 
the second of the mysterious or prophetical order, 
is dedicated admiringly to the author of the 
‘‘Coming Struggle.” We must confess to our 


utter inability to comprehend what it is about—and | a specimen of tolerably good English. 
may confess further that we should be extremely | tions of this kind, however, are very speedily 


He goes | P 
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sorry to be made the subject of any illuminatioy 
with regard to it. We have done with all such 
incomprehensible revelations long ago, and having 
been nauseated with them ourselves, can hardly 
be expected to commend them to our readers. 










A Poem. By W. T. Tuory. 
1854. 


The Siege of Silistria. 
ton. London: Longman and Co. 


“Tur fatal facility’’ of the octosyllabic metre 
may have tempted Mr. Thornton to the hasty 
composition of this trifle: it will add nothing to 
his reputation, as it contains nothing worthy the 
name of poctry. The following are about the 
best lines in the book, and they are nothing to 
boast of :— 


. . « « from an inner barricade, 

In haste, of earth and rubbish made, 
They pour a raurderous fusillade, 
Raking the Russian front and flank, 
And stretching, on the death-strewn bank, 
In transverse layers, file and rank. 

In shreds by that fell tempest torn, 
Staggers and sways the hope forlorn, 
Backward, perforce, some paces borne. 
But, while around his comrades fall, 
Proof seems there one ’gainst whirring ball, 
Who onward clambers before all. 
Hurrah! upon the topmost wall 

Stands young Count Orloff's figure tall, 
And raises high his gleaming blade, 
And, with its downward sweep, has laid 
The nearest Moslem at his feet: 

But not again may he repeat 

His stroke, for numbers hem him round, 
And ‘neath a well-directed wound 

That Arnaut hand with handspike deals 
Full on his unarm’d side, he reels 

And sinks back senseless on the ground. 


Verses of this kind might be ground off by a 
machine at the rate of thousandsaday. It is not 
thus that deeds gf arms are worthily sung— 
erhaps if our fleets and armies arouse themsclves, 
and strike the blow they have gone forth to strike, 
we may chance to hear the echo of their success 
in a nobler strain. 


Clouds and Sunshine ; or, Truth and Error. By Many 
Auicia Taytor. Edited by the Rev. F. 5. Moysey. 
London: J. F.Shaw. 1854. 


Tue author of this book, whom we presume to be 
a very young lady, deprecates criticism, and asks 
for a lenient judgment from those who may favour. 
her with a perusal. With the sincerest inclina- 
tion to be indulgent to young writers, we cannot 
conscientiously withhold all censure from a pfv- 
duction so feeble, frivolous, and blundering, and, 
withal, notwithstanding the modest assumption of 
the preface, so pretentious as this. A volume 
that carries the words ‘Truth and Error” upon 
its title-page, professes at least to be written by 
‘one to whom we may reasonably look for some 
degree of enlightenment—and seeing, further, that 
it is edited by a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, we might be justified in expecting to find it 
Expecta- 
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dissipated upon perusal. The following sample | subject of her visit to England was no more than 
of the lady’s style is culled from the very first | everybody expected ; and seeing that her whole 
page -— | progress through the “ old country ” was little 

Morning and evening Lady Grey punctually visited | else than one continuous ovation, it is but natural 
the nursery; and to her Edith first lisped her infant| that her remembrances should be all of the 
rayer her constant companion, and a remarkably intelli-' pleasant kind. She tells us in her preface that 
gent little being, at five years of age she knew as much | the volume was written, not for an English, but 


as many do at seven. To her, the greatest delight were | ft), an American public, and that she could have 
the mornings spent in her mother’s boudoir, where, after | ? 


a long and happy ramble with her nurse, in the park and | been well pleased had there been no prospect of 
woods of her father’s noble domain (Gainsborough | publication in England. We can understand such 


Castle), seated in a little chair which Lady Grey had ia feeling well enough, and are not disposed to be 
herself embroidered, she was accustomed to begin her | ¢yitical in reference to the literary merits or de- 


infant studies ; “line upon line,” that sweet and favourite . ts . : 
illustration of Scripture for children, forming the princi- merits of a work which has no other pretensions 


pal part, assisted by the magnificent large Bible, with its | than that of being a simple chronicle of facts 
beautiful pictures and still more enchanting binding, to| which it was pleasant to record, and of opinions 
her childish eyes, which lay usually upon a small table | formed from the impressions of the moment. In 
beside Lady Grey's sofa, &c., Ke. fact there is very little here to criticise—much 
The eyes of the child, be it observed, lay usually | readabie gossip there is, and expression is occa- 
upon asmal] table ! This is the sort of stuff, both as | sionally given to some unique views regarding 
to matter and style, of which the volume is made | England and English men and women and things. 
up—the united efforts of Miss Taylor and the|/A few extracts may be welcome to our readers. 
Rev. F. S. Moysey, Rector of Coombe, Somerset, | The first, however, shall be from an epistle of an 
have not availed to produce anything better—and | over-candid Scotch bachelor, who, dating from 
therefore our readers may probably think us borne | Stonehaven, writes to Mrs. Stowe at Aberdeen to 
out in questioning whether the cause of ‘‘ Truth ’’ | put her on her guard against his countrymen. 
bape tape “Error,” will be greatly benefited by By the time this gets your length (says he) the fouk 
their advocacy. ‘Clouds and Sunshine” isa nar-| « Ajjerdeen will be shewin ye off as a rare animal, just 
rative,—we would call it a tale or a romance but} arrived frae America; the wife that writ Uncle Tom’s 
that it has no plot—written with the view of Cabin. I wad like to see ye mysel, but I canna win for 
exposing the errors of Puseyism and of illustrating —e o’ siller; and as I thought ye might be writing a 
os : > qs uke about the Scotch when ye get hame, hae just sent 
the spirit and influence of evangelical religion. | .. this bit auld K ay to Sawney’s cabin. 
Unfortunately for the success of her object the |* : 
fair authoress is as grossly ignorant of the real|And then he recommends her to make certain 
effects of vital godliness upon the mind and heart |nquiries in order to get at the true state of 
on the one hand, as she is of the constituents of | affairs in Scotland generally and in Aberdeen in 
Puseyism on the other. Her theology is the thin-| particular. Says he :— 
nest, baldest, scantiest, feeblest dribble that ever) Dinna forget to speer at ————; if it was true that 
pretended to exist—and it matters not a straw |he flagget three laddies in the beginning o’ last year, 
into the balances of what sect or denomination oe oa 4 eS ae ss — for ~ ——- 
° | being born O yur lgnoran yarents ; seconce or ie 
her weight mney be thrown. He r characters move pi an of being lett in ‘ata and, third, for the 
mostly in the upper walks of life, but they speak | crime of having nothing to eat. Dinna be telling when 
abominable English, and one and all of them ye gang hame that ye rode on the Aberdeen railway, 
require to be sent back to school to repair their made by a hundred men who were all in the Stonehaven 
syntax. The authoress herself is in the same | P™son for drunkenness, nor above five could sign their 


as ° . | names. If the Scotch kill ye with over feeding and 
predicament, and should article herself to Lindley making speeches, be suresto send this hame to tell your 


Murray forthwith. We counsel her, if she should | fouk that it was Queen Elizabeth who made the first 
ever write again, which we do not, however, re- | European law to buy and sell human beings like brute 
commend, to discard the villanous habit of mixing | beasts. .... . In the capital of her ancient kingdom, 


. . . when ye are in our country, there are eight hundred 
mangled and barbarized French with bad English women sent to prison every year for the first time. Of 


—not to let any one promise “to _dédommager fifteen thousand prisoners examined in Scotland in the 
us”—not to allow a boy to learn his lessons, or! year 1845, eight thousand could not write at all, and 
anything’ else, with a jeu d’esprit natural to him | three thousand could not read. At present there are 
—nor his mamma to be ebloudd with his genius— about twenty thousand prisoners in Scotland. In Stone- 


. . haven they are fed at about seventeen pounds each, 
nor to send her heroine to the ball in a Zarlatane annually. The honest poor outside the prison upon 


d double jupe arranged in bandeaux, even though | the parish roll, are fed at the rate of five farthings a day, 
she be not converted. These, and such like flights | or two pounds a year. ‘The employment of the prisoners 
of fancy, will not make a literary reputation— | is grinding the wind, we ca’ it; turning the crank, in 
and we are afraid they will not do very much | Plain English. The latest improvement is the streekin 


‘ : ; . board; it’s a Whig improvement o’ Lord Johnie Russell’s. 
towards Miss Taylor’s avowed object, the recom- |} jon brawly ye are a curious wife, and would like to 


mendation of the simple gospel of Christ. ken a’ about the Scotch bodies. Weel, they are a gay, 

ignorant, proud, drunken pack ; they manage to pay 

ilka year for whisky, one miilion three hundred and 

Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands. By Mrs. | forty-eight thousand pounds. But then their piety— 
be 


‘ their piety; weel, let’s luke at it; hing it up by the nape 
Harrier B abe Stowe. London: Low, o’ the neck, and turn it round atween our finger and 


Son, and Co, thumb on all sides, Is there one school in all 
Tuat Mrs, Stowe should write a book on the! where the helpless, hameless poor are fed and cloth 
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at the public expense? None. Ts there a hame in all 
Scotland for the cleanly but sick servant maid to go till, 
until health be restored? Alas! there is none. Is there 
a school in all Scotland for training ladies in the higher 
branches of learning? None. What, then, is there 
for the women of Scotland? ..... Aweel, be sure and 
try a cupful of Scottish kail-brose. See, and get a sup 
o’ Scotch lang-kail. Hand this bit line yont to the Rev. 
Mr. . Tell him to score out fat’s nae true. God 
bless you, and set you safe hame, is the prayer of the 
old Scotch bachelor. 


Mrs. Stowe remarks upon the above character- 
istic letter, that the old testifying spirit does not 
seem to have died out in Scotland. She takes 
the bachelor’s advice, and “ speers”’ about various 
matters, collecting information for the use of her 
American friends. 

Having visited Melrose, Dryburgh, and Abbots- 
ford, she resolves upon repeating her visit to the 
old abbey by moonlight, in accordance with the 
advice of the poct. A friend suggests that it is 
very probable that Scott never saw Melrose by 
moonlight himself, being a man of regular habits, 
who seldom went out of evenings. The party 
were amazed at this insinuation. ‘‘ Do you really 
believe he never saw it?” asks Mrs. Stowe. 
‘‘ Well,” said the gentleman, ‘‘I have heard him 
charged with never having seen it, and he never 
denied it.” We can go farther than this gentle- 
man, whoever he was, and set that small matter 
at rest.—Several years before Scott’s death he 
was asked by the daughter of a now deceased poet 
for a contribution to her collection of autographs, 
which, if we recollect rightly, were contained in 
an album. He turned over the leaves, and came 
upon the description of Melrose Abbey by moon- 
light, from the opening of the second canto of 
“The Lay.” Seizing a pen he wrote beneath the 
verses some playfully sarcastic lines, avowing the 
fact that he never had himself seen those ‘ broken 
arches black in night,”’ and concluding, as nearly 
as our memory serves us, in these words— 

—(Go, and contemplate with awe, 
Scenes which the writer never saw, 


Who never went by light of moon 
To see what he could see at noon. 


And he laughed heartily at the time at the idea of 
having sent so many worshippers of the poetical 
and picturesque a marching at midnight. 

It would be possible to collect from this volume 
a whole gallery of portraits of English men and 
women, by Mrs. Stowe. They would not, we are 
afraid, be thought too much to resemble their 
originals ; some being flattered out of the best part 
of the likeness, and others suffering from a con- 
trary treatment. Here are a few specimens :— 


Macaulay's whole physique gives you the impression 
of great strength and stamina of constitution. He has 
the kind of frame which we usually imagine is peculiarly 
English—short, stout, and firmly knit. Had nature 
been required to make a man to order, for a perfect his- 
torian, nothing better could have been put together, 
especially since there is enough of the poetic fire included 
in the composition to fuse all these multiplied materials 
together, and colour the historical crystallization with 
them. 

Mr. Gladstone, for a gentleman who has attained to 
such celebrity, both in theology and politics, looks re- 
markably young. He is tali, with dark hair and eyes, a 








thoughtful, serious cast of countenance, and is easy and 
agreeable in conversation. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury is quite a tall man, of slender 


figure, with a long and narrow face, dark hazel eyes, and 


very thick auburn hair. His bearing was dignified ang 
appropriate to his position. 

Archbishop Whately, I thought, seemed rather jp. 
cliried to be jocose; he seems to me liké some of ony 
American divines; a man who pays little attention ts 
forms, and does not value them. There is a kind of 
brusque humour in his address, a downright heartiness 
which reminds one of western character. If he had 
been born in ourlatitude, in Kentucky or Wisconsin, the 
natives would have called him Whately, and said he was 
a real steamboat on an argument. 

Mr. George Cruikshank.—An old man with grey hair 
and eyebrows, strongly marked features, and keen 
eyes (‘!). 

The historian Hallam was also present; a quiet, re. 
tiring man, with a benignant, somewhat sad, expression 
of countenance. 

Lord Mahon is a young-looking man, of agreeable 
manners, and fluent in conversation. 

Sir David Brewster is a fine-looking old gentleman, 
with silver-white hair. 

The Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel is tall and well- 
formed, with one of the most classical heads I ever saw, 
Singularly enough, he reminded me of a bust of Achilles 
at the British Museum. 

Lord Campbell is a man of most dignified and im. 
posing personal presence ; tall, with a large frame, a fine 
high forehead, and strongly-marked features. 

Sir Archibald Alisonis a tall, fine-looking man, of very 
commanding presence. 

Lady Shaftesbury is a beautiful and interesting woman, 
I did not see Lord Shaftesbury’s children ; but from the 
crayon-likenesses which hung upon the walls, they must 
be a family of uncommon beauty. 

Lady Mahon is a handsome, interesting woman, with 
very pleasing manners. 

Among the company present I noticed the beautiful 
Marchioness of Stafford. I have spoken of her once before, 
but it is difficult to describe her, there is something 
so perfectly simple, yet elegant, in her appearance; but 
it has cut itself like a cameo in my memory—a figure 
under the middle size, perfectly moulded, dressed simply 
in black,‘ a beautiful head, hair a@ la Madonna, orna- 
mented by a band of gold coins on black velvet; a band 
of the same kind encircling her throat is the only relief 
to the severe simplicity of her dress. 


We must close our excerpts with a scrap of con- 
versation which took place at a breakfast at Sir 
Charles Trevelyan’s. 


Milman ..... began upon architecture and West- 
minster Abbey—a subject to which I am always awake. 
I told him I had not yet seen Westminster ; for I was 
now busy in seeing life and the present, and by-and-by I 
meant to go there, and see death and the past. Milman 
was for many years dean of Westminster, and kindly 
offered me his services to indoctrinate me into its ant- 
quities. Macaulay made some suggestive remarks on 
cathedrals generally. I said that I thought it singular 
that we so seldom knew who were the architects that 
designed these great buildings ; that they appeared to 
me the most sublime efforts of human genius. He said 
that all the cathedrals of Europe were undoubtedly tle 
result of one or two minds; that they rose into existence 
very nearly contemporaneously, and were built by travel- 
ling companies of masons, under the direction of some 
systematic organization......... Looking aroun 
the table, and seeing how everybody seemed to be enjoy- 
ing themselves, I said to Macaulay, that these breakfast 
parties were a novelty to me; that we never had them in 
America, but that I thought them the most delightful 
form of social life. He seized upon the idea, as he often 
does, and turned it playfully inside out, and shook it on 
all sides, just as one might play with the lustres of @ 
chandelier—to see them glitter, He expatiated on the 
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parties. He said dinner parties are mere formalities. 
You invite a man to dinner because you must invite him, 
because you are acquainted with his grandfather, or it is 
proper you should; but you invite a man to breakfast 
because you want to see him. You may be sure if you 
are invited to breakfast, there is something agreeable 
about you. This :dea struck me as very sensible; and 
we all, generally having the fact before our eyes that we 
were invited to breakfast, approved the sentiment. “ Yes,” 
said Macaulay, “depend upon it, if a man is a bore he 
never gets an invitation to breakfast.” “ Rather hard on 
the poor bores,” said a lady. “ Particularly,” said Ma- 
caulay, laughing, “as bores are usually the most irre- 
proachable of human beings. Did you ever hear a bore 
complained of when they did not say that he was the 
best fellow in the world? For my part, if I wanted to 
get a guardian for a family of defenceless orphans, I 
should inquire for the greatest bore in the vicinity. I 
should know that he would be a man of unblemished 
honour and integrity.” 


Were we to follow Mrs. Stowe in her tour on the 
continent we should have to quarrel with her 
too dogmatic dicta on art, of which she knows 
but little, and with some of her opinions which do 








merits of breakfast parties as compared with all other! not seem to tall 
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y with the leading sentiment in 
“Uncle Tom.” 

The late decision in the Lords’ on the copyright 
question, has thrown this volume into the et 
at a merely nominal price. We can recommend 
it to every class of readers as one with which 
none can fail to be amused and interested. 


ee 
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United Mutual Life Assurance Society—At the fifth 
annual meeting of the members of this society, held at 
the offices, Charing-cross, Sir Robert Price, Bart., M.P., 
in the chair, the following report was read :— 


“The society having now completed the fifth year of 
its existence, the directors have much satisfaction in 
laying before the members a complete statement of the 
financial position of the society, in accordance with the 
provisions of the deed of settlement. The balance-sheet 
now presented to the meeting exhibits the result of a 
careful investigation and valuation of all the society’s 
liabilities and assets. Every existing policy has been 
separately valued, and, as the object of this valuation has 
been to determine the surplus fairly divisible among 
members of five years’ standing, the directors have been 
guided throughout by the matured experience of their 
Consulting Actuary, Mr. Woolhouse; and, under his 
advice, they have adopted in the calculations the most 
perfect available data. 

“The result evolved by this careful investigation is, 
that after reserving 15 per cent. of the annual premiums 
receivable by the society for future profits and expenses, 
there remains such a surplus as will justify the declara- 
tion of a reversionary bonus upon sums assured on the 
profit scale, varying from 6 to 12 per cent. for the five 
years, being, on the average, over 1} per cent. per an- 
num. This exceedingly favourable result is the most 
satisfactory comment which can be offered upon the 
mode in which the business of the society has been con- 
ducted during the early period of its existence. 

“The members will perceive that the accounts now 
presented to the meeting are only brought down to the 
$list December, instead of the 31st of May, as heretofore. 
This change in the date has become necessary in order 
to afford time in this and future years for the Actuaries’ 
Valuations. It may be stated, however, that though the 
valuation with respect to the amount to be divided is 
only brought down to the 3lst of December, every mem- 
ber who, prior to the day of the meeting shall have paid 
five annual premiums, will participate in the bonus. 

“That the members may have an opportunity of noting 
the progress of the society from year to year, the direc- 
tors have much satisfaction in stating that the number 
of policies issued in the year ending the 3lst of May 
last was 878 for £63,675, and yielding in premiums 
£2,421 15s, ld, per annum, and {that the total number 








of poli¢ies issued to the present time is 1,170 for 
£276,804 18s., the premiums from which amount to 
£9,676 15s. 10d. per annum. 

“ Three directors retire by rotation, viz., T. W. Ken- 
nard, Esq., C. Liddell, Esq., and J. FE. Davis, Esq., but 
are eligible for re-election, and offer themselves accord- 
ingly. 

“Mr. J. F. Aldridge, the members’ auditor, also re- 
tires, but is eligible for re-election, and offers himself 
accordingly.” 


Cash account from 1st June, 1853, to 81st December, 1853, 
RECEIPTS. 





& w.@ 
To balance from last year’s account 906 0 1 
Assurance premiums ee 3,434 6 
£4,340 6 9 
EXPENDITURE. 
By general expenses— 
Rent and taxes be oe oe co MOS 
Advertising .. oe 06 oe be 67 17 2 
Stationery and printing .. ve -» 11218 & 
Office expenses, messengers, postage, par- 
cels, stamps, petty charges, &c. oe 60 16 6 
Salaries e ee os oe -» 46519 0 
Registration fees... be oe sé 0 0 
Agency charges and travelling expenses, . 75 6 
Commission .. ee oe ee oe 2 il 
Medical fees. . be be os oe 82 0 
Auditors’ fees ee 7 oe be 10 10 0 


Directors’ fees és gh be ot 3 
Interest (balance of account) 86 


2eeorcrr Ko 





Policy stamps 26 oe ve ee 2412 6 
Office alterations and repai rT 26 3 0 
Re-assurance be be TT 8518 | 
Loans (including half-premium, £8615s.4d) 632 5 4 
Income tax ,. ee oe oe 7 7 510 
Claims paid .. rT TT rr » 738 1 O 
Policies surrendered ee 0% be 16 60 4 

Balance—at bankers - £657 7 1 

» in office .. es 47 14 1 

” in hands of agents 425 5 6 
1130 6 8 





£1310 6 9° 
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_ LIABILITIES, s. d. 
To present value of £188,463, the total lia- 


bility of the society in respect of assur- 





ances ds eA 6 ec -- 78,321 14 8 
To eash advanced by directors and others 3,210 0 0 
To outstanding accounts, including direc- 

tors and auditors’ fees, salaries, rent, 

commission, printing, &c. - on ot 
To claims admitted, but not yet due .. 72415 O 
To balance, being the fund for profits and 

future expenses in respect to existing 

policies .. - os ee .. 14,057 18 2 

£97,202 7 11 
ASSETS. £ s. d. 
By present value of premiums receivable 

by the society (viz., £6,679 5s. per an- 

num) in respect of assurances as per 

contra - be ws _ 86,738 8 11 
Ly loans to policy-holders (including credit 

premiums £920 lds. 6d.) 0% -- 4,741 0 4 
By cash at bankers .. £657 7 J 

~ office ee ee 47 14 1 
By agents’ balance .. -- 425 5 G 


1,130 6 8 
500 0 O 
9212 O 


By office furniture, fittings, &c. .. 4 
By premiums due, but not yet paid 
By preliminary expenses (being the amount 
deemed to be fairly chargeable to existing 
and future policy-holders), to be distri- 
buted over future years in annual instal- 


ments ee ee ee ee 


4,000 0 O 





£97,202 7 11 
The balance of £14,057 18s. 2d., after reserving 15 per 
cent. of all future premiums receivable by the society on 
existing policies, will enable the directors to declare a 
bonus in addition to sums assured on the profit scale, 
varying from 6 to 12 per cent. for the five years, being 
on the average over 1} per cent. per annum. 

W. 8S. B. Woortnovusr, Actuary. 


Royal Insurance Company.—At the annual meeting of 
the shareholders in this company, in the board-room at 
the offices, South John-street, Mr. Charles Turner, chair- 
man, presided, and the manager, Mr, P. M. Dove, read the 
half-yearly report, as follows :— 

‘- The lapse of another year calls on the directors of 
the Royal Insurance Company to exhibit to the pro- 
prietors the state of the accounts for the year ending 31st 
December, 1853. In the Fire DepartMEnT they have 
to report a large accession of business both at home and 
abroad. ‘The early part of the year 1853 witnessed the 
conflagration at New Orleans, in which this company 
was largely interested; and its close was attended by 
extensive fires, the company being involved in heavy 
casualties in the south of England and other places, in 
the last few days of the year. 

“From these causes, the business of the establish- 
ment has been somewhat adverse to the London and 
American departments. It may, however, be added, that 
the balance against the American account for the year 
wus reduced to an amount below £3,000 by the 31st of 
December, whilst the increase of general business ac- 
cruing during the period enables the directors to 
announce that, notwithstanding the losses referred to, a 
balance remains to the credit of profit and loss for the 
entire year, including every charge against the company, 
of £25,341 19s. 6d., being only about £1,600 less than 
the profit of the preceding year. Live DepartwEent.— 
This department progresses most satisfactorily. Although 
44 proposals, which would have assured a sum of £26,086, 
have been rejected as being below the standard of eligi- 
bility established by the company, a larger number of 
new policies have been effected than in any former year, 
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amounting to-no less than 453, covering a sum assured 
of £182,423 18s. 10d. 

“The report of the actuary on this branch will be 
presented next year, together with his valuation of the 
then existing liabilities, which will determine the bonus 
to be apportioned to each policy. 

“It has been generally customary hitherto to refer, 
at the annual meetings of the proprietors, to the state 
of the accounts for the expired months of the running 
year, and the directors, in accordance with that practice, 
have the satisfaction to report that the balance of the 
last six months, ending on the 30th June, shows a credit 
sum of about £25,000! exceeding the amount for any 
like period since the commencement of the company’s 
business. 

“ The directors having fully weighed the considerations 
which the state of the company’s accounts present, have 
resolved to recommend a dividend of 3s. per share, and 
a bonus of ls. per share, both free of income tax. 

“ The undermentioned gentlemen have been appointed 
to supply vacancies in the direction during the present 
year, viz.:—George Booker, Esq., and James Holme, 
Esq.; these, together with the following directors, now 
retire and are eligible for re-election, viz. :— David 
Cannon, Esq., Thos. Dyson Hornby, Esq., Edward John- 
ston, Esq., James Lawrence, Esq., George Maxwell, 
Esq., and John Torr, Esq. 

“ The anticipations formed of the extent of the business 
of the last year, have been exceeded by the actual results; 
and the business of the present year promises as striking 
an advance over the year which preceded it. The direc. 
tors are thus enabled to present fresh evidence of the 
confidence reposed in this establishment by the public. 

“The efforts referred to in a former report, as having 
been made to extend the agencies of the company, have 
met with so much success, and such large encourage- 
ment has been given ‘for their continuance, that the 
same means will, as far as possible, be vigorously pur- 
sued until, it is hoped, that.every town of any magnitude 
in the United Kingdom will have its representative of 
the Royal Insurance Company. . 

“'The directors, in conclusion, desire to express to 
the shareholders their increased conviction that the 
public will continue to show its appreciation of the ad. 
vantage which the company affords. 

‘* They believe that the liberal character of its dealings 
with the assured, which has from time to time been 
acknowledged, its known resources, and the continued 
activity and zeal of its representatives in all parts of the 
world, will not only preserve it in the high position it 
has attained, as being exceeded by few of the oldest fire 
offices in existence in the amount of its revenue, but 
that the same instrumentality and prestige will speedily 
carry it forward to still greater advancement and success.” 

The statement of accounts having also been laid before 
the meeting, 

The Chairman having addressed the meeting, moved 
the adoption of the report, which was seconded by Mr. 
Anderson, and carried nem. con. The Chairman then 
moved the adoption of a dividend of 3s, per share, with 
a bonus of ls. from 21st December last, free of income- 
tax. Mr. Alderman S. Holme seconded the proposition, 
which was carried unanimously. The Chairman moved 
the re-appointment of the directors, as stated in the 
report. Mr. Wynne seconded the resolution, which was 
carried. The Chairman stated that Mr. John Naylor 
had signified his willingness to accept the office of 
trustee, vacant by the decease of Mr. Blundell.—Con- 
firmed. The appointment of auditors, as recommended 
in the report, was confirmed on the proposition of the 
Chairman, seconded by Mr. Lamb. Several votes ol 
thanks were then passed. 

The Chairman felt that the vote of thanks was very 
well deserved by Mr. Dove. Mr. Dove replied, offering 
the continuance of his heartiest services. ‘This ¢o0- 
cluded the business, and the meeting separated. 
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